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\ She Start Quick 


| Every Time” 


That’s what the Indian Guide said when 
we snapped this picture—and that’s one of the 
exclusive features of Ole Evinrude’s Light-Twin 
Elto that delights every owner. 


You step into your boat, give the motor 
a quarter turn, and “‘zip’’—she’s off with a fly- 
ing start. In the quiet of your indoor reading 
now, you may not realize how much this will 
mean to your out-door happiness when you want 
to make minutes count on lake or river. 


Ole Evinrude designed the Elto Light- 
Weight Twin for your complete enjoyment. He 
has not only provided for your convenience and 
comfort in carrying the Motor where you want 
to go by building the most compact of all 
Motors and the lightest for its H. P. (less than 
17 lbs. per H. P.), but he has also thought of 
your comfort after you are on the lake. He 
has given you— 


Jt, agp lhe Motor that 
A YXY Starts with alouch 


Designed and Built by Ole Evinrude 


Then, too, note these other delights that will reveal themselves to you in 
the use of your Elto. 


Matchless Speed made possible by its full 3 H. P. and streamline design. 
With an Elto you neve; trail. You always set the pace. You not only get away witha 
quick flying start, but you continually enjoy the thrill of faster speed and greater power 
which only Elto gives. 


Safe Rudder Steering from any part of the boat, or self-steering in a 
straight course, leaving hoth hands free to cast or troll. No cramped position. No 
sudden reversing of the entire motor to endanger passengers. 


No Pump Troubles because Ole Evinrude has eliminated all working 
parts in the Propello Pump used exclusively in the 1924 Elto. 


Do not confuse the 
Write for FREE Catalog Today Becy-tarineLisht 
: 7eig tlio Twin 
Describes all these and many other features cf Elto—the with any other Ou- 
Fastest Light-Twin. See why we say “Be sure to investigate the 1924 a a a’ 
Elto before you choose any Outboard Motor.” Send for Free Catalog. rude, founder of the 

industry, hashad no }) WSL =x 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. °)"3i:12) 79 
© other Outboard 7 | rT 
tor Company. The | ; 

Dept. 11, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. Elo is built in bis ‘Ole Evinrude 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ownfactoryunder his | 

personal direction. 

OLE EVINRUDE, President 
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SHING season for most of us has 

drawn its curtains. But there’s a 

new year coming with greater thrills, 
better luck and bigger fish. 


All through the long winter months 
you will be laying plans. When the 
time comes for getting new tackle, 
remember the three leaders of their 
classes —the three best partners a 
fisherman ever had—Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass 
Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 


Write today for the Bristol, Meek 
and Kingfisher Catalogs. They give 
you full description and prices of 


all our merchandise. | F 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
220 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft sand- 
Pacific Coast Agents—The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. j pack, 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. sun, 
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of No. 6 Kingfisher Line. Diameter end i a =o e 4 " 
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“*KINGFISHER”’ Black Wonder Line is extra 

hard braided, thoroughly saturated with soft RB 
waterproof dressing. Fifty yards to spool, 2 4 1 
connected, 100 yds. to box. Price, per 100 yds. 
—165 Ib. test, $3.50; 18 lb. test, $3.75; 26 lb. test, 
$4.75; 30 Ib. test, $3.00. 


No, 81 “BRISTOL” Bait Casting Rod 
fills a long felt want for a sturdy rod 
adapted for heavy fishing. 5% ft. long; 
wt, abopt 16 ozs.; double cork grip han- 
die; 1 in. reel seat. Large agate guides 
and off-set agate casting top. Handle 
is 19'4 in. and joints 18 in., in length. 
Price $14.00. 
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Ruffed Grouse Traits 


October - 1924 


Intimate Observations on the Habits of this Fascinating 


closed the woods in its fastness. 
A heavy blanket of loose, dry, 
sand-like snow, not moist enough to 
pack, had whitened the forest. The 
sun, rising late, seemed powerless to 
thaw the snow even on the south-facing 
hillsides. True, upon many days 
it shone brightly all day long, 
but it had no effect. The long, 
starlight nights brought a death- 
like stillness, and cold sc intense 
that the trees snapped again and 
again—sharp and clear, like 
shots—from the action of the 
frost. Now and again the sky 
remained overcast for days, even 
weeks, at a time, the mercury 
rose slightly, the wind blew, and 
snow fell continuously for hours, 
at times merging the uncertain 
weather into a blizzard which 
piled high the downy stuff. 
Now, however, there were 
signs of the breakup and the 
wild creatures of the woods 
seemed restless, impatient for its com- 
ing. Thaws of more or less short dura- 
tion became frequent and sometimes 
warm, southerly winds blew gently. 
These forerunners of the spring were 
but passing signs of what was to come, 
for after a brief period of hesitancy, 
winter returned, as savage as before. 


Fu months past, winter had en- 


UT this state of affairs was sufficient 

to awaken the mating instinct in a 
certain few inhabitants of the woods. 
The porcupines lumbered clumsily forth 
over vast areas far from their usual 
feeding grounds. The skunks, aroused 
from a_ state of partial inactivity, 
tracked the crust far and wide with 
clay from their dens. Once aroused, 
they ventured forth each night and, 
since the layer of fat which had served 
them so well all winter was running 
low, they hunted mice and now and then 
managed to secure an unwary hare, 
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Forest Dweller 


By WALLACE BYRON GRANGE 


whose pelage was already turning 
brown. 


O it was with all the animals; the 
woodchucks roamed everywhere, the 
bluejays and nuthatches called and the 
chickadees grew more.musical. Noisy 


“ 


“What a beauty the ruffed grouse is! He 
is ever trim and neat. His beautiful tail, the 
unique black ruff upon his neck, his jaunty 
air and strut, his good natured sputtering, his 
bright eye—how well they unite to make a 
really lovable personality! 


Brummel of the forest birds, a little lord who 


seems to enjoy himself and doesn’t mind wait- 
ing a few moments to strut a bit just to show 
others how trim he really is. 
fellow, the ruffed grouse, always watching 
and playing little tricks to escape detection. 
He lives a life of more than ordinary mystery.” 





crows, accompanied by prairie horned 
larks, tree-sparrows and juncoes, in- 
vaded the northland. The winter red- 
polls and pine grosbeaks advanced 
northward and the bird population con- 
stantly shifted. The arrival and de- 
parture of migrating birds grew more 
and more marked as the days went by 
and signs of spring became common. 
Then the noble bird, the ruffed grouse, 
sent forth his throbbing, rolling, drum- 
beats and all the world knew that spring 
had really come! 


(ROUSE drum often upon such 

early spring days, and continue so 
until in late April the woods resound 
everywhere with the beats. The drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse is one of the 
most interesting forest sounds, yet few 
have taken the time and patience neces- 
sary to observe the performance. There 
is no finer sport than to stalk a drum- 


He is the Beau 


He is an alert 


mer, crawl and wriggle up close to him 
and watch him ply his magic. 


A® each spring approaches I look 

eagerly forward to the drumming 
days of the grouse. It takes skill, and 
patience and all the resources of a 
woodsman to approach unno- 
ticed. Many are the failures. In- 
deed you and the birds are here 
on equal basis, or perhaps the 
grouse has slightly the advan- 
tage. At any rate he who can 
get close enough to clearly ob- 
serve the magician occupies a 
position to be coveted. 

On a certain April day I 
stalked a drummer to better 
avail than usual. Several 
grouse were drumming along a 
little wet weather creek. I at- 
tempted to sneak up on one 
vigilant grouse downstream, but 
he was more than my match 
and I proceeded upstream to- 
ward an old drumming log that 
had been used for many years. I was 
favored this time, for an old maple tree 
top had fallen across the end of the log, 
and still retaining its dead leaves, 
formed a good screen. 


HE drumming log, with the top be- 

tween, lay just across the water, 
the butt of the top extending to the 
edge of the stream. I had little diffi- 
culty in arriving to the edge of the 
water, on the wrong side of the creek, 
but crossing was another matter. Of 
course, when one stalks a drummer he 
must not move except during the few 
seconds that the drumming is going on; 
otherwise he is sure to be discovered. 
(I have timed many grouse and find 
that the average length of drumming 
is from 10 to 11 seconds. This seems 
a surprisingly short time for so promi- 
nent a woods-sound, but I have found 
it to be correct). I waited at the edge 
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Ruffed Grouse Drumming 


The drumming of the ruffed grouse is one of those perennial 
delights to which the true forest lover looks forward eagerly 
each season. To stalk a drumming bird one must be equipped 
with the gifts of patience and perseverance. Then, to learn how 
the sound is produced, one must be of an observing nature. 
Excellent photos depicting the forward wing stroke have been 
taken, but no camera has yet stopped the wings in the rear 
position. It has been determined that the noise is produced by 
the concussion of the wings striking the air (not the body), and 
that the wings come nearly, if not quite, together at the back 

as shown in the illustration. 
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of the stream until the drumming be- 
gan. I had expected then to negotiate 
the whole distance during the space of 
cone drumming, but the end of the last 
beat found me only a part of the way 
across. 


ND there I was forced to stand, chill 

water oozing into my leaky lumber- 
man’s shoes. The close of another 
drumming found me standing in water 
only three or four inches deep, but the 
water from my boots and clothes 
dripped noisily into the stream and the 
alert grouse instantly commenced vig- 
orously to scold. Although only two 
rods intervened, neither of us could see 
the other because of the maple top. At 
length he quieted down and again 
drummed. 

It was my plan to climb up into this 
old tree top. To do this it was neces- 
sary to move very cautiously, and when 
the drumming next ceased I was in an 
awkward position, supporting myself 
with my hands on two limbs about level 
with my hips, and with my legs dan- 
gling in mid air. I remained in this 
position for what seemed an eternity, 
and only after many moments was I 
able to ease myself into a sitting pos- 
ture. The drummer had again heard 
the dripping water, so I remained quiet 
during the next performance to allow 
him to gain confidence. 


T the sixth drumming the grouse 

caught sight of my arm, which was 
grasping for a limb above my head, 
and he stopped short in the middle of 
the beats. I remained as motionless as 
a statue, but only after a long silence 
did the drum beats roll again. Perhaps 
it was a bit of grouse strategy that 
caused the drummer to stop short again 
during each of the two following drum- 
mings; perhaps he wished to stop and 
listen, I do not know. By further cau- 
tious maneuvering I eventually found 
myself standing in the top and peering 
forth through an eight-inch opening in 
the leaves. The grouse was but a few 
yards away. I stood very quietly and 
watched. The following is taken di- 
rectly from my notebook account of that 
day. 


‘T POSITIVELY determined the fol- 

lowing: (1) Practically each time 
before he drummed, the grouse strutted 
up and down the log two or three feet 
and expanded and shut his tail like a 
fan. He made no noise. (2) He al- 
ways stood very near the edge of the 
log when drumming—as near the edge 
as possible. (3) He squatted down 
upon the log when he drummed. (4) 
His tail was on the log, evidently as a 
brace, each time that he drummed. (5) 
At each beat of his wings he swayed 
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forward with his whole body. This was 
not so at the last part of the drumming 
as the beats were run together too 
much. It then appeared to be more of 
a shaking movement. (6) The wings 
were held in a different manner than 
I had formally supposed. The end: of 
each separate beat found the wings sev- 
eral inches ahead of the breast and, I 
believe, slightly turned outward at the 
top. (7) The body was almost perpen- 
dicular while drumming. (8) I heard 
the grouse drum only three beats on 
one occasion.” 

I watched the drummer for a number 
of times. After determining the above 
points I tried to climb higher in the 
top to obtain a view of the bird’s head. 
I was unsuccessful, for the grouse saw 
me and promptly walked to the other 
end of the log, there hopping upon the 
ground. As the drummer left, a 
Cooper’s Hawk swooped past and 
perched in a neighboring tree. The 
hawk saw the grouse, made a swoop for 
it and attempted to pursue when it 
flew. The drummer, who was the more 
expert woods flier, dedged in and out 
among the trees ~#nd the hawk soon 
turned aside. : 


FEW days later I stalked another 

grouse to within thirty feet in 
woods offering no unusual concealing 
eover. I did this by crawling on hands, 
knees and belly over dry and wet places 
alike, with extreme caution. For in- 
stance, at the closest approach I arose 
to my feet, allowing the grouse to drum 
three times before I stood erect. (And 
the intervals between drumming are 
often quite long.) The whole procedure 
took well over an hour. At this time 
I learned these things: 

“(1) The grouse held his head well 
forward, and down. (2) It seemed to 
me that the wings bent in and upward. 
It also appeared that the wings were 
held very low down. (3) This grouse 
did not strut or expand his tail.” I had 
a side, slightly front, view. 


I HAVE watched many grouse drum 
but I have learned perhaps most 
from the two drummers told of above. 
These two observations represent far 
more labor than that consumed in the 
actual approach; they are the crowning 
achievements of long hours of practice 
which was invariably unsuccessful. 
The drumming occurs in this manner. 
After remaining motionless for some 
little time the drummer suddenly darts 
his wings downward and forward, hold- 
ing them in this position for a fraction 
of a second—long enough so that there 
is a clearly defined pause. For a reason 
that I am unable to explain, this first 
beat produces no sound. (And, indeed, 
I am unable to explain how ANY beat 


. very prominent and distinct. 


produces sound.) There is, however, in 
the next beat, a pronounced first sound, 
The next 
beats are more rapid, the first few dis- 
tinct and plain. But, as the grouse 
continues, the beats become more rapid 
and finally merge into a continuous, 
rolling drumming in which separate 
beats cannot be distinguished. 


E ends abruptly with a sustained roll. 
The sound is muffled and resonant. 
A friend once told me that he long 
passed the drumming by, believing it to 
be the distant explosion of a gas en- 
gine. A very fair idea of it may be ob- 
tained by expanding one’s chest, hold- 
ing the breath and with closed fists 
beating the chest about as described. 
Of course not much idea as to volume 
or resonance is obtained in this way. 

Early in May, grouse nests are to be 
found in logs, at the bases of trees, 
under old fallen tops and in other some- 
what protected places. The nest is 
merely a hollow in the ground, lined 
with leaves. The eggs vary greatly in 
number. I have records of nine eggs 
in a nest and of as high as twenty-one 
eggs in one nest. They are of a pretty 
buff or brown and are about half the 
size of a hen’s egg. 


C0uUsE nests are usually discovered 

only after the old bird has been 
next to stepped upon, and leaves 
the nest uttering a long-drawn-out and 
very plaintive cry. She often drags her 
wings or lies fluttering on her side as 
though she were vainly struggling to 
regain her feet. Follow her a few rods, 
however (she will keep just out of your 
reach), and she will suddenly spring to 
life and plunge off into the woods with 
as much spirit as the wariest fall bird. 
Her clever ruse will often have led one 
so far away that unless careful note of 
the exact location of the nest was taken, 
great difficulty will be encountered in 
rediscovering it. 


THE young are able to run within a 
few hours after hatching and are 
led away by their mother almost as 
soon as the down has dried. Upon be- 
ing surprised with her brood, the hen 
will likely rush directly at the intruder, 
tail spread above her back and wings 
dragging, like a turkey gobbler. Mean- 
time the young grouse have crouched 
down or scuttled away and a careful 
search will probably not reveal more 
than a fourth of them. They learn 
obedience very early in their lives. 
When the young birds are about the 
size of three week old chicks, they have 
developed the use of their wings and 
fly readily, though their bodies are not 
yet covered with down. Some of the 
(Continued on page 620) 



































Modern Trapping Methods 


Specialized Fur Harvesting—Information for the Trapper of 


doubt the hardest of hard trap- 
ping and should never be in- 
dulged in by any but physically fit men. 
The roughness of the country is re- 
sponsible for this of course and in ad- 
dition most mountain regions are sub- 
ject to excessive amounts of snowfall. 
The hazards of the ordinary wilderness 
trapline are multiplied ten-fold in the 
regions bordering the Rocky and Cas- 
cade Mountains of this western country. 
When you get up to an elevation where 
it is impossible to boil beans, then you 
are tasting the real dyed-in-the-wool 
“sweets” of the professional trapper’s 
career. But in defense of mountain 
trapping we cannot but remark that no 
other form of the game has such a 
deadly fascination for one who is really 
a lover of the wilds. 

Who can depict the sensation that 
overwhelms one, when, after days of 
indescribably hard work, a strange new 
country is sighted, dotted with great 
towering snow-crowned giants — the 
ragged ranges of the Rockies! The lure 
of exploring unknown lands compels 
one to go yet onward, to 
climb to yet another height, 
with still a far, seemingly 
unattainable horizon 
stretching ever before. 

The mountains present 
such a barrier to most men 
it may be safe in predicting 
that many years will yet 
elapse before this final re- 
treat of wildlife is dese- 
crated by wholesale kill- 
ing. I recall the reading of 
an article some time ago in 
which a certain writer sets forth the 
opinion that inside of fifteen years 
ninety per cent. of the furs produced 
in North America would be farm- 
raised; in other words the wild animals 
would be practically exterminated. 


Moots the trapping is without 


T HAT man does not know the west 

and the north as some of we fel- 
lows out here. Certain it is, that wild 
life of many districts is decreasing in 
numbers rapidly, but we personally 
know of many thousands of square 
miles of wilderness where these same 





Mountain, Stream and Marshland 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


Part II. 


forms of wild folk are holding their 
own in a remarkable degree. The dif- 
ference between countries being actu- 
ally trapped out and the animals dis- 
appearing from these same regions 
through natural causes, will later be 
discussed. And, don’t get all excited 


-over the statement of knowing districts 


where the furry denizens still thrive— 
these places are pretty well trapped by 
men who don’t do anything else. Of 
course there is room for more trappers, 
but just where and when is a matter 
depending entirely on local conditions. 


OR the reasons cited, these western 

mountains undoubtedly are inhabited 
by more fur-bearing animals per 
square mile (or angular mile) than 
any other territory in North America. 
But don’t tackle the game without pre- 
vious experience in the less strenuous 
branches—at least have your eye-teeth 
cut by less-painful methods. Of course, 
if you can foot the bill, a genuine west- 
erner or northerner will be glad to take 
you as a pard and this is the cheapest 
way in the long run. 

Now it must be under- 
stood that by the term 
“mountain trapping,” as 
applied out west and in the 
north, we refer to opera- 
tions carried on above the 
three thousand foot level 
and from that height on up 
to the timberline. Now, 
three thousand feet isn’t so 
tall as compared to Mount 
Everest, which is close to 
ten times higher, but to a 
man who has been used to 
rambling around the plains in a flivver 
it is quite some tall. 


H OW is one going to get to the seat 

of operations? No elevator is in 
operation, there is no air service (ex- 
cept plenty of fresh air), and often the 
trails, if any, are too steep for any but 
the most expert mountain horses or 


burros. So the way up is mostly by 
foot. 
Mountain climbing is dangerous 


work, as witness the annual death toll 
taken of pleasure seekers who think 










The danger is in- 
tensified as the snow becomes deeper 
for the unwary may slip off a precipice 
in an unguarded moment because too 
much confidence was placed in a hang- 
ing bank of snow. 


golfing is too tame. 


THE weather man who controls 
mountain climate can change his 
mind quicker than a woman can comb 
her bobbed hair. Never, under any cir- 
cumstances during mid-winter, leave 
your mountain cabin or dugout for any 
length of time without being prepared 
for a sudden drop of the mercury, ac- 
companied by raging winds. 

One of the most interesting studies 
of nature is that of noting the ceaseless 
war that has been carried on through 
countless ages between the elements and 
the far-flung battle line of trees. In 
all mountains that have an elevation of 
ten thousand feet or more, there is a 
certain point beyond which no trees can 
grow. The cold is too intense, the rag- 
ing winds twist and dwarf them un- 
mercifully. Certain trees like the hem- 
lock will grow to a certain height and 
because the warring elements will not 
permit of more perpendicular growth, 
they spread long scraggly branches in 
every direction. A storm in the moun- 
tains, anywhere near the timberline, is 
at once the most awful and inspiring 
sight one can possibly witness. 


T°? be caught out in one of these 

storms, any great distance from a 
camp, will result in considerable hard- 
ship to say the least, while the danger 
from falling trees. and great chunks of 
half-ice and half-snow may be readily 
imagined. The north country, especi- 
ally on the easten slope of the Rockies, 
does not have this later menace for the 
mountain trapper, at least not in a 
marked degree. In the Cascade Moun- 
tains and all Coast ranges, where the 
snowfall is often soaked with rain, the 
snow clings to the branches and freezes 
into sizeable cakes which, falling from 
any height, would knock a man silly, if 
not killing him outright. Believe me, 
my friend with the trapping fever, you 
will find mountain traplines highly in- 
teresting, to say the least. 
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7 RAVEL in, the mountains, after the 

first heavy snowfall, is restricted 
for months to snowshoes. Many people 
indulge in snowshoeing for sport and 
indeed it is an interesting pastime. But 
give the average man a pair of “webs” 
and leave him at the foot of a three 
thousand foot climb, at angles varying 
from fifteen to fifty degrees, and watch 
him grow pale around the gills! Boys, 
it’s work! It is nothing for a mountain 
trapper to be compelled to take off the 
snowshoes and draw himself up, by 
hook or crook, to an otherwise unattain- 
able elevation. And it’s all in the day’s 
march if you come to a place where the 
only way down is to slide! The writer 
once slammed up against a small tree 
while negotiating just such a place and 
lay there for what seemed an eternity, 
shattered with the awful fear that a 
leg was broken. 


jt pays to take care, but sometimes, 

when one is almost dead with weari- 
ness, where miles may be saved by such 
a daring slide, one is apt to disregard 
the chances taken. The idea is to slide 
from tree to tree and if the distance be- 
tween is not too great, all is well; but 
if you miss one “stopping-place” the 
rate of travel becomes terrific before 
another obstacle looms up. 

A man should never, unless he doesn’t 
care to live longer, tackle mountain 
trapping without a good partner. It is 


The author’s dog team in the Athabasca country 


bad enough then, in case of accident, for 
often miles separate two men who work 
together in everything except actually 
doubling up on the trips over the lines. 
Sickness, except in case of accident, is 
very rare for the life is a healthy one. 

At certain times of the year snow- 
slides are a real menace to men who 
travel in the mountains and in case 
one is so unfortunate as to get in the 
path of such a terrific devastating force, 
there is little hope. In rare instances 
a man might seek the shelter of a large, 
strongly rooted tree, but in this case an 
ounce of precaution is worth a ton of 
tree. One never passes the former 
townsite of Frank, British Columbia, 
without shuddering, for here a whole 
town was buried by the toppling over 
of a huge slice of mountain. The 
trapper may regard the mentioning of 
this catastrophe as a moral—never 
build your cabins or shelters where the 
least possible chance of such happen- 
ings seems imminent or even remotely 
possible. 


Ess one is in an especially pro- 

ductive region (one, for instance, 
that has never been trapped much) he 
will be obliged to run anywhere from 
thirty to one hundred miles of trap- 
line. And, a mile in the mountains is 
equal to four on the level, on the aver- 
age. It’s often just as hard work to go 
down a mountain side as it is to climb 






















it. So, one should have his cabins and 
shelters located in such an- arrange- 
ment that he is never more than two 
or three hours’ travel from one of them. 
Perhaps, under favorable conditions, .a 
man could travel twice this distance, 
but he is not safe in depending on such 
an average. 


LL these cabins must be in such a 
shape that one could spend a night 
there in passable comfort, some ar- 
rangement for heat and a two or three 
day’s supply of food being absolutely 
necessary. The mountain trapper never 
knows when a sudden storm will over- 
take him on the lines and he may be 
compelled to stay in a shelter for two 
or three days and nights before he 
dares venture out. Snowbound and 
consequent starving often results from 
neglecting to follow these simple rules. 
Never build your cabin where a 
giant tree, in falling, may smash it to 
the ground and snuff out your life if 
you happen to be inside. If you can’t 
find a suitable location otherwise, cut 
the trees down. 


Now that we have mentioned some 

of the real hazards of the mountain 
trapline we will discuss a few of the 
supposed menaces. First, and fore- 
most, is the “danger” from large wild 
animals, especially bears,. wolves and 
cougars, all common to our western 











































ranges. Bears and wolves are plenti- 
ful in the north country, but it’s 
too cold there for the big cats. 
Maybe their hair is too short. 

I happen to know a few men who 
have been pretty badly scratched by 
bears, but it was invariably their own 
carelessness that lead to these accidents. 
They cannot be called anything but 
accidentS. Take a crusty old domesti- 
cated bull, for instance; devil the life 
out of him until he gets to a certain 
point and you will bid fair to get in- 
troduced to a hearse (if there’s enough 
of you left). The same law applies to 
grizzlies. The females with young are 
apt to be aggressive if suddenly con- 
fronted—so is a muskrat, fighting for 
its young. An old boar grizzly, just 
awakened from his winter’s nap, may 
be hungry enough to consider the edi- 
bility of even a skinny trapper. « All 
trappers are skinny, after a winter in 
the mountains! 


QO BDINARILY a bear will get out 

of my way too fast to suit me, es- 
pecially if he has a good pelt. The 
same thing seems to effect all the wolves 
I ever trapped or hunted for—alto- 
gether too shy. Of course we have all 
read about so-and-so being killed. But 
believe me, you trappers and would-be 
trappers, don’t ever be afraid of wolves 
tackling you, especially when their 
hides are fetching fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars per. I say, let ’em come, the 
thicker the better! 

Cougars have a certain well-adver- 
tized fondness of following the way- 
farer after darkness has settled in the 
mountains. This little trick of Mr. 
Cougar has no doubt been the direct 
cause of gray hairs in a few instances 
but never, that we know of, has the 
party in the case been scratched. A 
cougar doesn’t regard man as “the 
fondest thing he is of,” as Cohen’s 
darkies would say. Of course it 
wouldn’t do to say that a cougar “hasn’t 
scratched yet,” like Bon Ami, but after 
my first winter in the woods I never 
lost any sleep over the fact of a cat or 
two being loose thereabouts. 


. HE trapper working the high moun- 

tainous country of the west and 
north is invariably a marten specialist, 
the other furs such as wolf, fox, fisher, 
lynx and cougar being more of a side- 
line. I never yet saw a mountain that 
was worth trapping to me if there were 


no marten ranging on it. Once a range 
of from four to five thousand feet eleva- 
tion yielded several hundred weasels to 
three of us, but the minute we found 
conclusively there were no marten 
thereabouts, we pulled out for the less 
strenuous work of trapping mink and 
wolves in the valleys. You’ve got to 


average uniformly high catches to pay 
for climbing mountains. 

Wolf trapping generally gives out 
when the snow gets deep, especially if 
it is soft and not crusted. These sly 
fellows find it easier hunting in the 
lower levels where there is much less 
snow. In some instances high lines 
yield quite a number of foxes, often 
good ones (cross or better) but the 
very best fox countries are the com- 
paratively level, slightly rolling lands 
east of the Canadian Rockies in the 
Athabasca and Peace River districts. 


ISHERS are mountain dwellers 

closely related to martens, but they 
are scarce in numbers even in a region 
trapped but little. Hence it does not 
pay to specialize on them, if martens 
are lacking. The three thousand foot 
foothills of the mountains are best for 


_lynx and it never did pay to trap for 


cougars unless one has had a special 
market for the skin (to be used for 
mounting). But, enough of mountain 
trapping for the present. The proper 
methods of capturing the wild animals 
mentioned, as well as many others, will 
be found in a later installment of this 
series. 

The trapper of the plains, in this 
western country at least, is primarily 
a wolfer, although he often makes visits 
to muskrat ponds, mink streams and 
’ecoon hollows. But, if he can’t cope 
with the sly coyotes and gray wolves, 
he had better hang up his traps for 
the other animals have been trapped 
considerably and are generally too 
scarce to furnish enough revenue them- 
selves. 

In the last sixteen months the writer 
has traveled ten thousand miles via 
motor car in Washington and Idaho, 
trapping and looking the country over. 
Marten I found to be practically a 
thing of the past. There were a few 
fairly good mink streams encountered. 
Muskrat trapping is very much over- 
done, but most everywhere we went the 
coyotes were thicker than I have ever 
known them to be. Patently there is a 
splendid opportunity for men who can 
adapt themselves to the pecuiar calling 
of the “wolfer.” It is a very interest- 
ing branch of trapping to say the least 
and the man who makes a success of it 
is to be complimented on both his 
science and the application of it. 


Coreres consistently fool most trap- 
pers with a regularity which prom- 
ises they will be in the country when all 
other forms of fur-bearing animals 
have been destroyed. But you will find 
methods in this series, which if intelli- 
gently applied, will surely account for 
a goodly share of them. 
The mountain trapper is compelled to 


do most of his work on foot and when 
it comes to going from one place to an- 
other, the plains trapper is surely a 
lucky fellow. When a man can pick up 
a very passable car (one that is easily 
passed) for a couple of hundred dollars, 
he is surely a fool to walk! In bygone 
days the wolfer traveled horseback, or 
in a light wagon, but the modern flivver 
is certainly an improvement on these 
methods. Into it a man may throw 
several hundred pounds of truck—tent, 
stove, cooking utensils, traps, firearms, 
grub, etc., etc., step on the starter (if 
it isn’t the cranky kind) and be off to 
parts wunknown. After a little practice 
he can teach his car to jump ditches, 
mud wallows, crawl fences, follow cow 
paths, negotiate sand, and, in short, 
act like an educated flivver should. 
Such an instrument of torture is surely 
the ideal companion for the plains 
trapper. 

There seems to be some argument 
amongst trappers as to the relative 
merits of flivver and go-devil (motor- 
cycle). Give me a flivver every time 
for general work. True it costs twice 
as much to run, but there is more than 
double the satisfaction for me. A fliv- 
ver will weather most any kind of 
storm while the go-devil doesn’t offer 
any sort of protection from rain, wind, 
sun or snow. Understand, the motor- 
cycle is all right, but the four-wheeled 
vehicle is better. We are considering 
the use of a side-car with the go-devil, 
too, for without this attachment the 
motorcycle would certainly be of little 
use to a trapper. 


THE trapping of marshes is exten- 

sively carried on in both late fall 
and early spring wherever trappers are 
found. It has its peculiar advantage 
in that a person may use a boat, canoe, 
or raft for transportation purposes; 
means, which in some instances, even 
beats the trapper’s flivver. 

In this western country, where the 
larger lakes do not freeze over at all, 
extensive trapping operations may ex- 
tend throughout the season. For ex- 
ample, Coeur d’Alene take in Idaho 
and Lake Washington in the State of 
that name are the base of operations 
for many trappers. On these larger 
lakes small power boats are employed 
and very few Coast trappers work 
without a launch of some sort. 

The animals usually taken in this 
branch of trapping are beavers, minks, 
otters, muskrats and racoons; the dif- 
ficulty being to locate a place where the 
animals are plentiful enough and the 
trappers scarce enough. Often there 
is hot dispute over who’s who and why. 

A man who traps in these regions 
mentioned must be prepared to stand a 


(Cotinued on page 626) 
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Live and Artificial 


Frogs 
As Bait 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


the frog to be a staple food of 

all kinds of game fish. Its deli- 
cate, white flesh is esteemed by man as 
a dainty dish. For mascalonge a good- 
sized fog will rouse it to active feeding 
when a trolling spoon fails. Pike, 
pickerel and bass are equally partial to 
a frog bait in all sections of the coun- 
try. In the western states where the 
rainbow attains to 20 pounds and up 
the natural frog is used with deadly ef- 
fect and I know a great many anglers 
would be satisfied to use frogs exclu- 
sively for all-round game fishing if the 
supply could be kept up. Several years 
ago the writer was fishing the Esopus 
at Big Indian; an angler one day 
startled the hotel guests with a string 
of browns and natives of more than 
ordinary size when all other anglers did 
little or nothing. He told me in confi- 
dence his capture was made on small 
brown frogs with body an inch long. 
His method was to attach each thigh to 
a small No. 8 fly, the twin snells being 
lashed together on his leader. 


A LL experienced anglers well know 


[N the angler’s own words describing 

his method he said, “I just dropped 
the little beggars in a deep pool and let 
them alone to enjoy life,” and he further 
confided to me this method he learned 
from a southern darkey, an expert 
crappie angler. 

Big perch will attack frogs of any 
size; if they cannot gobble the whole 


Appearance of live frog in water (drawn 
from photograph) 
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Tribulations of the live-bait angler 


animal they take off a leg at a time 
then go for the body. 

I used to fish with live frogs when 
boys would sell them for 25c a dozen, 
nice little fellows too, but that was 
years ago when boys were boys and not 
Princes. At present we cannot get 
frogs for love or money. 

My original theory that floating na- 
ture lures are the best to use for all 
game fish is still sound judging from 
the satisfaction expressed in their use. 
My floating frog is a success for casting 
on a light trout rod from a boat at 
close quarters. 


B UT fly rod lures still fail to attract 


the “dyed-in-the-wool” short rod 
bait caster who fishes deep in waters 
of the middle western and far western 
states, as also in the south, and judg- 
ing from their repeated requests that 
I construct for their use some weighted 
lures suited to their method of fishing. 
In the south there is a demand for the 
red-finned white roach to capture large 
mouth bass. In the eastern states they 
request a young perch which furnish 
90% of food for pickerel and bass. But 
from many different localities the re- 
peated cry is “Give us a frog, a plug 
frog with a yellow belly and black spots, 
or a young striped pickerel with a long 
nose.” It is an easy matter for an 
artist to carve and paint a frog per- 
fectly true to nature. It is quite an- 
other matter to make it act in the water 
like nature under the influence of the 
angler’s rod. That I have succeeded is 
due to a determined yet patient effort. 
As will be seen by the drawing I have 
eliminated detachable parts, shaping 
out the frog in a carved form with lead 
so placed to make the frog rapidly sink, 
then swim back when reeled in to make 
a perfect wobble to appear like a nat- 
ural frog, with long powerful double 
hooks, painted yellow for the legs, so 
arranged as to be absolutely weedless, 
and have holding power on the first 
grab. Another treble hook is placed 


under the throat in case the fish strikes 
sideways which is usually the case with 
minnows, though I have witnessed both 
a bass and large brown trout take a 
live frog from behind, as fish well know 
the frog has no spines to tickle their 
gullet. 


T is impossible to make the lifelike 

shape by machinery, they must be 
hand-carved and hand-painted. But the 
lure is made perfectly strong and dur- 
able to last for a number of years with 
ordinary care and stout line. It is made 
in three sizes—2%, 314, and 4 inches 
long—the latter being over an ounce in 
weight and together with its large and 
powerful hooks is intended for masca- 
longe and big pike trolling that requires 
strong tackle. The two smaller sizes 
after being cast should be allowed to 
sink, then reeled in at a moderate pace 
with intermittant jerks of the rod 
which makes it dive downwards at the 
same time to wag its hind quarters 
more rapidly which gives a most un- 
canny lifelike motion in the water. 


ANY angler who is fairly skilful with 

knife and paintbrush can fabricate 
a frog quite as good and effective to get 
strikes from fish, working on the lines 
of this pattern. The main point is to 
have hooks to effectually resist a strike. 
I do not usually advocate treble hooks, 
but in every instance I find only one 
barb of the three takes hold and they 
are only used because the single hook 
fails to hold fish—bass especially. The 
writer will discuss later the subject of 
hook effectiveness, barbed or otherwise. 


Louis Rhead’s new nature plug frog which 
may be made by anglers 





The charm of the North Country—Sunset on the Windigo 


Thru Quebec Wilds 


E started up the Montreal 
River on a prospecting trip— 


my two Indians, Fred and Joe 
by name, and myself—in the middle 
of May, just in time for the fly season. 

Our outfit consisted of two canvas- 
covered canoes, one 17 feet and one 12 
feet long, two silk, flyproof tents with 
canvas floor, and mosquito net curtain, 
three rubber sheets, aluminum cooking 
outfit and four blankets, sleeping bags, 
fishing tackle, axes, prospecting tools, 
slickers (two-piece with attached cap 
on coat), fly-oil, first aid outfit, six 
dunnage bags and three pack sacks, all 
of which were shipped by freight to Elk 
Lake, and there packed in four of the 
dunnage bags. The other two dunnage 
bags were used to accommodate the 
food supplies, which were packed in 
small canvas sacks. The pack sack held 
extra clothing, soap, towels, first-aid 
outfit, and camera, films, etc. 

A gasoline-driven pointer took us and 
another party to Indian Chute, on ac- 
count of the swift current during high 
water. There were sixteen men, and 
three thousand pounds of dunnage in 
the pointer, and a tow of five canoes, 
three of which were heavily laden with 
a man in each canoe—a very respect- 
able load. The pointer goes seven miles 
an hour, and when we struck the swift 
current it was most interesting to 
watch the “captain” maneuver to get 
into any backwater available. Some- 
times we scarcely moved at’all, and at 


By J. W. EVANS 


the sharp turns a man in front pried 
the bow around with a big paddle. It 
would open the eyes of a southern boat- 
man to see the enormous loads they 
carry, and the manner in which they 
overcome impossible looking difficulties. 
Between dodging the logs which came 
booming down in dozens at every pos- 
sible angle, and the excitement of mak- 
ing the sharp turns, the trip was lively 
and most interesting. 

We reached Matachewan at eight 
o’clock, and the guides unloaded, put up 
both tents, and had supper cooked and 
on the table, which we found there by 
8.45. 


NOt a moment is wasted in making 

camp, one of the guides cuts the 
poles for the tents, the other puts up 
the tents, unpacks and arranges the 
bedding (balsam brush, generally, or 
spruce) while guide No. 1 builds the 
fire, prepares the food, sets the table 
(when you are lucky enough to have 
one), cooks the bacon, or fish and po- 
tatoes, and makes the tea. In rocky 
places the tent ropes are fastened to 
big logs on each side of the tent, doing 
away with pegs entirely, a few heavy 
stones keeping the logs in place. 

Took a long trip with Davidson, the 
discoverer of the Davidson Mine, to- 
day. We paddled up Davidson Creek, 
a small one, filled in many places with 
brush, fallen timber and logs, etc., 
washed down by the spring freshet, 
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Account 
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Trip in 
Northern 
Canada 


Part I. 


then tramped for several hours look- 
ing over some new claims. We covered 
about fifteen miles and were on the 
go every minute. On our way back we 
visited the Otisse mine, and the David- 
son mine. These claims look very 
promising, consisting of large irregular 
masses of quartz in a greenish schist, 
and an orthoclase porphyry showing 
free gold in many places. The gold- 
bearing porphyry extends over a large 
area. On the Otisse or Matachewan 
gold mines property a shaft has been 
sunk to the depth of one hundred and 
seventy feet, and a quantity of ore is 
on the dump ready to be treated, when 
the power from Indian Chute is avail- 
able. The ore on the dump is a light 
grey schistose rock, well mineralized 
with iron pyrites. 


E met a wonderful old character 

at Fort Matachewan who is in 
charge there. He is eighty-six years 
old, had been fifty-five years in the 
North country, and is as bright as a 
dollar. He had two wives, both squaws, 
until a short time ago, when both died. 
He then married an Indian widow. 
When I was up the Montreal River in 
1907 I remember seeing her with her 
first husband. Her present husband, 
Old Joe, as everyone calls him has a 
great hold over the Indians, and they 
have to toe the mark in good shape. 
Old as he is, he can handle them with- 
out gloves, and has the reputation of 
being the toughest old piece of hickory 
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in the North coun- 

try, but is kindness 

itself, and enjoys a 

talk and a “wee 

drapee” when he can 

get one. His wife is 

quite shy, like most 

Indian women, and 

did not come out 

when I was getting 

ready to take a 

snapshot of the fort 

and its occupants. I 

called to Old Joe to 

tell his wife to come 

out, as I wanted 

everyone in the pic- 

true. When she did 

not come he went in- 

side, and then she 

came out in a hurry. 

He is boss of the 

fort; none can gain- 

say that. I amused 

him by saying “Well, 

I suppose I will have 

to sign the register.” And when he 
looked surprised, and said that he had 
no register, I glanced at the walls. 
which were literally covered with 
names, and he grinned as I wrote my 
name and address. He remarked that 
he had not been there, but had been to 
Penetang once. 


HILE writing there are thousands 

of angry mosquitos scolding away 
outside the curtain; but they cannot 
get in. A cloud of black flies followed 
me in; but they tried to get out again 
as they do not attack one inside until 
the candle is lighted. Then a few will 


The author with a catch of trout 
and a young loon 
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The close of day—Berthemet Lake near Height of Land 


nip; but only in a half-hearted way. 
To make sure, however, I slaughtered 
them with a towel. 

We caught some fish in the rapids at 
the foot of Matachewan Falls—a beau- 
tiful fall, thirty feet or more in height, 
and at the junction of the west branch 
with the Montreal River. This fall has 
ahistory. In the olden days the Huron 
and Algonquin Indians used to come 
up from Montreal, to make raids on 
the Chippewas who lived up here. They 
would carry off the women and furs, 
and shoot up the braves. As they did 
not know the waterways, they used to 
take prisoners to guide their big war 
canoes down the rivers, run the rapids 
where possible and point out the port- 
ages when the rapids were not navi- 
gable. 


ONE Chippewa brave, who was placed 

in the stern of a big canoe con- 
taining forty Algonquins, told them this 
rapid could be run, and as the fall does 
not appear until one rounds a bend, 
and is very close to it, he guided the 
canoe down to the falls, and when pass- 
ing a rock leaped out, leaving the hos- 
tile warriors to their inevitable fate. 
This is authentic, I believe, as I heard 
it from several sources. 

We have had wonderful weather so 
far; but it rained q little this morning, 
which is much needed, as everything 
is pretty dry. We are now twelve miles 
north of the height of land, and are 
camped on a lovely spot of Matachewan 
lake. To-morrow we are going for a 
trip into McNeil Township, and will be 
away two or three days. I am taking 
one guide and the small canoe. 

Arrived back in camp to-night after 


a rough trip. We left here early in 
the morning, getting to the north end 
of Whitefish Lake by noon—thirteen 
miles and three portages. Fred says 
that it is called Whitefish Lake because 
there are no whitefish in it. We 
tramped through parts of McNeil 
township, met a prospector who has a 
claim two miles in from Whitefish Lake, 
had lunch at his shack, and looked over 
his claim. 


E returned to our canoe about six- 
thirty, after looking over some 
of the country in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and paddled to a point, where 
we camped for the night. We brought 
only a small mosquito net tent, no pro- 
vision against rain, and luckily met an- 
other prospector, with a small canvas 
tent. It rained hard all night, so we 
were glad to accept his invitation to 
sleep in his tent, which was small. 
However, we managed to squeeze in, 
and were dry at any rate, when morn- 
ing came. It rained all day and our 
slickers proved a godsend. We trav- 
elled light, not even carrying plates, 
and ate our meals of bacon on a piece 
of bread, cutting the meat with our 
pocket knives. We slept in our clothes, 
and the rain washed our faces and 
hands. This is back to nature with a 
vengeance. 


THE day was perfect and we had a 

long tramp, getting in at five 
o’clock. _I caught a fine five and a half 
pound trout at half-past five. It fought 
well, and broke water twice, which is 
unusual for lake trout.. We had it for 
supper and it was delicious. The air 
is so clear and fresh that no appetizer 





is needed, and no one requires to be 
called twice to meals. It is lovely after 
the rain, and the scenery here is beauti- 
ful, the light greens of the birch and 
poplar making a fine contrast against 
the darker spruce and balsam. The 
one great drawback are the flies. They 
are certainly..a pest. The black flies 
are the worst. This north country 
would be a perfect paradise if it were 
not for the ffies. The fly-oil I brought 
is a great sticcess, but no fly-dope will 
last while tramping through the bush 
in the hot weather, as the perspiration 
runs it off almost as fast as it is put on. 


CAUGHT four pike yesterday, two 
weighing five pounds each. We 
have fish at least once a day, and the 
whole country abounds in game. There 
are moose tracks everywhere, and on 
every portage. At this time of the 
year they do not care to go through 
the thick bush, owing to their antlers 
being in velvet and tender, so they take 
to the portages as much as possible. 
Two big fellows swam across the lake 
just below our camp last night. 
Sunday—and a lovely fine day with 
a strong wind which keeps the flies 
away. It is heavenly to be able to sit 
about without being all smeared up 
with fly-oil, or coughing in the smoke 
from several smudges. Have been 
sketching and map- 
ping the trip all day. 
Our camp is in the 
heart of the green 
bush, no fires have 
been through this 
part of the country, 
and everything is 
green and there is 
plenty of game. There 
is a fascination about 
this North country 
that grips you, and 
you can put up with 
the flies and mos- 
quitoes, running short 
of grub, doing with- 
out milk, butter and 
sugar, and take what 
comes, and feel con- 
tented, just feeling 
the “call of the wild.” 
After supper and a smoke you are ready 
for bed, and oh, how you do sleep. The 
sun on the tent wakes you up and you 
have to get up or fry in the tent. But, 
when the expected light fails on dull or 
wet days, it is hard to waken before 
seven. 


H AVE just returned from a wonder- 

ful trip to the north end of Argyle 
Township. We made twenty-five miles 
a day in the canoes with from eight to 


ten portages a day. We had a lot of 
tramping through a very rough piece of 


¢ 


country where we could not do more 
than half a mile an hour, but it is in- 
teresting country to prospect, although 
there are a few rock exposures, except 
at the north end. There are a number 
of moss covered ridges with some Dia- 
base and Porphyry and Keewatin 
schists. I took several snaps of the 
country, and the small rivers and 
creeks. 

The trip itself will long remain in my 
memory. We had miles and miles of 
canoeing up Crooked Creek, which turns 
and twists in a series of reverse curves, 
which almost makes complete circles, 
and after paddling for a quarter of 
an hour you come back to within one 
hundred yards of the place from which 
you started; then a hundred feet or 
so of straight creek, and another sweep- 
ing curve, or a series of sharp turns. 
You travel ten miles to gain one. The 

‘banks are soft mud, covered with 
alders, and it would take longer to land 
and cross the narrow neck than to 
paddle around. 


EXT we crossed a small lake with 

thickly wooded shores of spruce, 
birch and poplar, and finally reached a 
small lake where an Indian had a 
clearing, and where he camped during 
the winter with his family. They had 
two husky pups with them and trapped 


Making ready for the portage 


all winter. The Indian told us, when 
he was leaving in the early spring, 
he found that there was no room in the 
canoes for his furs, his family, his out- 
fit and the dogs. Being a humane In- 
dian, he did not like the idea of the dogs 
starving to death in the bush, so de- 
cided to kill them. Cartridges for his 
rifle cost money, and therefore could 
not be thought of; but close at hand 
there was a thirty-foot fall in the river, 
which was a roaring torrent at this time 
of the year. He tied two heavy stones 
to each of the dogs’ necks, and threw 


them over the falls, watched for ten 
minutes, and seeing no signs of them, 
left with his family for Elk Lake. 


jt was two months after this that we 

camped on the same spot, arriving 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. We 
made camp, fished for trout, had sup- 
per and turned in. In the morning, the 
Indian was the first to turn out .and 
we heard him talking away to some- 
one outside. When we looked out there 
was a fine big husky dog in transports 
of delight, jumping about the Indian, 
and making a great fuss over him, and 
we inquired where the dog came from, 
The Indian replied, “In de spring me 
kill dat dog—throw him over the falls 
—tie big stone round neck—he go over 
fall—me no see him again.” That 
husky pup had in some manner got 
loose from the stones, come ashore and 
had lived on what he could catch for 
two months. He was fat and in beauti- 
ful condition, with heavy fur, which 
we all noticed did not smell in the least 
“doggy,” and his skin under the hair 
was as fine and white as a baby’s. The 
Indian said he had lots of dogs at home, 
so I bought it from him. 

The dog was friendly and good- 
natured, the exception with Indian dogs 
in general, and we soon became very 
much attached to him. He gave usa little 

trouble at first by 
insisting on leaping 
out of the canoe when 
nearing the shore, or 
passing close to a 
point, and_ kept 
us guessing to pre- 
vent an upset. After 
having a few lessons, 
however, he soon 
learned to lie still 
until the canoe landed, 
helped by the applica- 
tion of the flat side 
of the paddle. 
We saw several 
moose, and got a 
snapshot of one at 
close quarters as we 
came upon him in the 
center of the creek. 
We heard him splash- 
ing ahead of us, paddling quietly, and, 
coming upon him suddenly when round- 
ing a bend of the creek, took a quick 
snapshot of him as he started for shore. 
Moose are very slow in their move- 
ments, compared to deer, and they walk 
out slowly from a river or creek unless 
they are startled, and by being cautious 
one can get within thirty or forty yards 
of them. 

I had the great misfortune to lose 
my pipe on this trip, and as it was the 
only one I had with me, made a new 

(Continued on page 627) 
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scarce in this section, is merely a color 
variant of the common grey squirrel. 
Maybe so—but I, for one, don’t be- 
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squirrels were but color variants of the 
black, hey? And often found in the 
same nests, what? 






they become runted! 
(Continued on page 631) 








An Alexandria Bay “Musky” 


How a Thirty-two Pound Mascalonge Was Conquered on Bass Tackle 


ZAAK WALTON is credited with 
| the statement that “God never did 

make a more calm, quiet, innocent 
recreation than angling.” That is also 
my creed, or rather was my creed, up 
until Thursday afternoon, June 19th of 
this year, at about four o’clock, at 
Champagne Point on the St. Lawrence 
River near Weston Isle, Canada. At 
that time and place I decidedly changed 
my mind. 

We had been fishing, the Governor 
and I, as has been our annual custom 
for some twenty-three summers past on 
this River. We had had a rather diffi- 
cult day, leaving our Hotel, the Thou- 
sand Island House, early in the morning 
in my motor boat Philgor, for a bleak 
north wind had made anchoring diffi- 
cult, and had sidewashed us with a cold 
spray wherever we travelled. 

However, fairly good luck, wind and 
weather notwithstanding, had been with 
us, and an occasional black bass, perch 
or pickerel, found its way into the boat. 
In the afternoon the wind had shifted 
and was blowing down past Visgers 


over that great expanse of River down 
toward Landsdowne, Canada, when we 
found ourselves near Champagne Point, 


Weston Isle. The Governor, an ardent 
fisherman despite his sixty odd years, 
had held out bravely in the blow, but at 
about four o’clock he suggested our es- 
caping the buffetting sea by pulling into 
a little shallow bay just below the small 
concrete dock at the Point. 

Much to my disgust for the shallow 
water evidenced by the lily pads be- 
tokened to my mind naught but perch, 
I cast out on the deeper side away from 
shore — the Governor 
casting in between the 
lily pads brought in a 
couple of perch in short 
order while my bait, a 
small sucker, lay on the 
bottom of the river at 
a depth not over six or 
seven feet about ten or 
fifteen yards from the 
boat. 

I began to reel in 
slowly when my line 
apparently caught in 
the bottom, but with 
some slight pressure it 
came along just like the 
movement and _sensa- 
tion of catching a sub- 
merged log or branch 
of a tree. Suddenly the 


By GORDON S. P. KLEEBERG 


line (a bass line of thirty pound test I 
believe) ran out—the black bristol steel 
rod bent over—faster went the line— 
the reel sizzled as the handle spun 
round. “Look out for your fingers, it’s 
a mascalonge.” A chill ran down my 
back and gooseflesh started all over me. 
For twenty-three summers I had heard 
of these river monsters. Once some 
years ago in Chippewa Bay I had 
hooked one only to feel him dash off the 
line the moment I had tightened a bit 
on him. Once too I had seen one bask- 
ing in the sun in shallow water back of 
Grenadier. Here was a light bass rod 
and line. One thing was in my favor. 
The water was very shallow, and I 
hoped and prayed the fish would not 
dash under the boat, for where we 
anchored there was not over five feet of 
water—and I had lots of line. 

Meanwhile the pressure on the line 
had slackened a bit—with trembling 
hands I began to reel in ten, twenty, 
thirty yards of line came in when an- 
other dash down the river carried out 
twice what I had reeled in. 


N my leisure moments I had vowed I 

would exert no real pressure on a 
big wild fish if I ever caught one un- 
prepared (that is, without copper 
leaders or wire lines, etc.) —it was hard 
to remember that now. I thought the 
line would snap any moment. I merely 
kept the spring of the rod against the 
fish, the rest it could take what it 
pleased, and I trembled and watched— 
another easing of pressure, another 
dash—sometimes sixty to eighty yards 
of line it seemed to me were out—after 


The tiger of fresh water 


fifteen or twenty minutes the distance 
decreased once, oh joy, the fish—up to 
this time the “musky” was only a sur- 
mise—was not over fifteen yards from 
the boat and up near the surface where 
its massive length—to my excited mind 
it covered an immense space in the 


‘ river—could be seen. 


T did not throw itself out of water 

but in several of these dashes it came 
to the surface as if for air, then down 
out of sight it would go. 

Twenty minutes—I was trembling 
like a leaf, the fish was near enough to 
try a bold strike—almost before I knew 
it the Governor had hit it square on the 
back of its big head with the metal end 
of our big boat hook (the water of 
course—materially weakened the blow). 
Fortunately, I saw his action, not in 
time to prevent it, for I would never had 
sanctioned so drastic a step fearful lest 
the fish would disengage itself from the 
line, but in time to give lots of slack 
for the dash which I knew would and 
did follow. 

There was nothing “calm and quiet” 
about this recreation, it settled itself 
into a battle of wits—trembling hands 
and legs at this end—(that I should 
have been able to keep this monster for 
twenty minutes on my line seemed in- 
credible to me)—and a big fish fighting 
for its life—up the River toward Gana- 
noque it dashed—then slowly returned 
as I reeled in, then down toward Lands- 
downe, off toward Rockport, from three 
or four yards—the fish was off again 
fifty or sixty yards. Then slowly 
weakening, back toward the boat it 

came — then another 
dash—then a _ return; 
but the hook held—the 
line held—the rod held 
—and the fish was on 
the end. 

After at least forty 
minutes a tired body, 
well over four feet 
long, came floating 
slowly toward the boat. 
I nearly fell out toward 
the fish. Could I be- 
lieve my eyes. My ad- 
versary had _= sur- 
rendered weary and 
worn, but a difficult and 
treacherous bit of work 
remained, how to get 
him into the boat; a 
(Continued on p. 620) 
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On the 
Snipe 
Meadows 





By *SJACK’’ 


HE fall of 1918 found the par- 
T tridge season in Michigan closed. 

Not being rabbit hunters, and 
wanting to go shooting we decided to 
try my favorite game bird, the Wilson 
snipe. The flight locally had passed, 
and while not very hopeful, marshes 
near Grand Haven were decided upon 
for mixed shooting. 

My partner shoots a 16 gauge Le- 
fevre and I a 20 gauge Parker. Our 
assistant was a handsome black and 
white setter, daughter of “Champion” 
Mallwyd Mixture, a fine retriever 
broken on all game. 

After voting the next morning, an 
hour’s drive and we were in the boat 
at Lloyd’s Bayou. It was a beautiful, 
sunny day with no wind; an ideal day 
for snipe. 

While arranging our guns and shells 
three ducks were observed on the river 
side of the bayou. A short row up the 
Channel and I got out, leaving Harry 
to make a wide detour and crowd the 
ducks within shooting distance. After 
some maneuvering the ducks swam to- 
wards the shore and about 30 yards 
from me. Raising up out of the cat 
tails the ducks saw me and jumped. 
Two came over to come tumbling down; 
the third circled around the bayou, and 
a long shot from the 16 brought it down 
with a broken wing and it was shot 
again before it could dive. We found 
upon examination that they were can- 
vas backs, a male and two females, 
handsome, plump birds, unusual for 
this section. Soon June was pointing; 
she surely looked beautiful crouched 
low, tail high, from a clump of grass. 
We jumped a green wing teal which 
was also added to the bag. 


IGHT here we were busy. The 
jacks in the cat tails were plentiful 
enough to make the shooting good. A 
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A dog, a gun and an Autumn day! 


bird would rise with a startled “scaipe” 
and collapse at the crack of the gun, 
giving us all snap shots which were 
killed quickly or missed clean. 

We finished the day working the cat 


‘ tails and wild rice, finding more birds 


than we expected. In the morning we 
worked a strip of low land adjoining 
the river; muddy flats covered with cat 
tails, marsh grass and wild rice, with 
pools of water here and there, in places 
surrounded by reeds that grew to a 
height of 10 feet or more. Here we 
found the shooting excellent. The jacks, 
if missed, would invariably come back 
within a short time. While standing by 
a clump of cat tails watching a snipe 
in the air, I heard the call of a yellow 
leg, which was surprising owing to the 
lateness of the season. High up came 
the bird, an incomer, which, as the load 
caught it, drifted down 60 yards away, 
struck a cat tail, which burst, sending 
the down in all directions. 


M* companion’s gun was busy at the 
other end of the marsh and I knew 
that he was having good shooting. Often 
while shooting at birds that were top- 
ping the flags, the scattering shot 
would strike cat tails that would burst 
and fill the air with silky down. 
Working back, June banged into a 
point by a clump of reeds. I flushed a 
snipe that flew low, shot in the head. 
This bird towered and fell not twenty 
feet from me. The dog in going 
through the marsh grass to retrieve, 
jumped a black duck that at the crack 
of the nitro fell back into the reeds, 
flushing another duck not twenty yards 
from me, which came tumbling back 
when the twenty caught it. The dog 
had some trouble in finding this duck 
which was hard hit and had crawled in 
under some fallen reeds. June brought 
it out stone dead. 


A Game Fellow 
Is This 
Long-Billed Dodger 
of the 
Marshes—Do You 
Know 
Him Intimately ? 





I was joined by Harry who wanted to 
know the cause of the cannonading and 
was very much pleased when he saw 


the pair of black ducks. On working 
our way to the river bank we nearly 
stepped on a rabbit hidden in a clump 
of grass. A quick snap brought it to 
bag, which was surely a mixed one, 
a pair of black ducks, a yellow leg, a 
rabbit, and last but not least, a good 
bunch of Wilson’s snipe. 


HE following morning we went up 

the river driving from one marsh to 
another. Nothing unusual happened 
until we struck Robinson’s. Here the 
dog pointed in some brush out into the 
marsh. We flushed about a dozen 
ruffed grouse, one of which flew up 
into a sapling and did not offer to fly, 
until we shook the tree. 

We went into the marsh bagging a 
snipe now and then. The dog worked 
up into a clump of willows that grew 
in the marsh, hesitated, then pointed. 
We flushed a woodcock which fell to 
Harry’s gun. In this willow patch we 
got two more points on woodcock of 
which one fell to each gun. 


HILE working a hay marsh op- 
posite Bruce’s Bayou the dog, 
crossing the wagon road, pointed, out 
of a low place in one of the ruts. Three 
snipe flushed, two of which were killed; 
the third circled high up and finally 
dropped like a bullet and lit in the same 
place from where it was flushed. This 
bird allowed us to walk almost up to 
it before flying. It was an easy shot 
and joined the others in my coat. 
While lighting a cigarette we heard 
bells ringing and whistles blowing. 
Wondering what it was all about, a 
farmer told us the war was over. This 
we found to be true, for the evening we 
(Continued on page 625) 





HE advent of no open season is 
T heralded with the same unfeigned 
joy as that which permits the 
sport lover to follow a good dog over 
the farms of a bit of rugged upland 
in pursuit of the gaily colored pheasant. 
The toothsome quality of the flesh, the 
excitement of the chase and the brac- 
ing weather provided in autumn all 
summon the hunter to the open places. 
There is an irresistible lure about it all. 
A few years ago there were no 
pheasants on the Twin Falls 
tract. Some quail were there 
and jackrabbits scampered 
hither and thither. But aside 
from these no wild life of any 
importance existed on the plains. 
But passing years saw the in- 
troduction of the pheasant. 
Grain, weed seeds and other 
suitable food were present in 
abundance, and friend pheasant, 
grown on the fat of the land, 
was before many months a com- 
mon luxury. The winters are 
mild, the farmers friendly, and, 
all in all, it is small wonder this 
bird has multiplied with such 
startling rapidity. To-day the 
pheasant is plentiful, often strutting 
into a farmyard to share the evening 
meal with the domestic fowl. One 
frequently sees them along the roadside 
eating wheat or drinking from one of 
the many ditches which checkerboard 
the country. 


ICTURE if you can the following 
scene: golden stubblefields glisten- 
ing in the bright autumn sun; hunters 
trailing dogs through “likely country”; 
a continual shotgun bombardment from 
daylight to dark; the swift flight of a 
feathered fugitive followed by a rock- 
like descent to earth. 
There you have what we would term 
an accurate description of the opening 


Pheasant Time in 


Idaho 


Hunting This Colorful Game Bird in 
Autumn Fields is an Exhilarating Sport 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


day on the Twin Falls tract. Hundreds 
of men arise before daybreak those 
chilly mornings and steal softly out 
into the fields for a try at pheasants. 
They will arrive at their starting point 
before the farmer has done his chores 
and proceed to rouse the sleepy birds 
from their roosting places. From that 
time until the sun has set the sport 
continues. 

If these male Dianas are persistent, 


HMC 


Introduced into the United States some 
decades ago, the Mongolian pheasant holds 
an important place on our list of upland 
game birds. One of the best ways to con- 
serve our supply of native game is to give 
sportsmen an exotic bird to hunt. 
hardly comparable to the ruffed grouse, the 
pheasant is sturdy and prolific and has 
extended its range throughout the country. 


AMMO 


deadly of aim and carry a rabbit’s foot 
in their rear pocket, they will return 
home adequately rewarded for their 
efforts. But they will have walked a 
great distance over different types of 
country and they will have earned their 
game. They will have paralleled 
ditches for miles; they will have trav- 
ersed fields of corn; they will have had 
both joy and disappointment. 


T will be a long time before I forget 

the glorious sport indulged in last 
fall. Days before the law removes the 
ban on pheasant killing, my farmer 
friends had extended a kind invitation 
to visit their places, and take back some 
quarry as soon as the law permitted 


Though 


it. It was an offer which did permit 
abuse. Some Nimrods who responded to 
an initial invitation were never asked 
again. 


RIENDS are not made among the 
farmers by tearing down fences, 

plugging sheep and cattle with mis- 
directed shots or mistaking chickens for 
wild game. Permission to trespass 
upon the farmers’ fields deserves con- 
duct of a most careful sort. 
Privileges should not be abused! 

Opening day, each and every 
pheasant had a price on his 
head. The price decreased 
rapidly, however, as the novelty 
wore off and appetites wearied 
of the flesh. Opening day found 
the pheasants driven from the 
stubbles to the highways and to 
the very borders of civilization. 
They were unafraid that frosty 
autumn morning and they fell 
in numbers. But it was not so 
during the closing days cf the 
first week. Sharp vigil was 
continually maintained and 
fewer feathered targets an- 
swered the call. 

I did not go out the first day, prefer- 
ing to wait until things had quieted 
down a bit. One morning is about as 
choice as another and no material dif- 
ference in the amount of game expected 
was anticipated. 


wits a novice as a companion I 
motored to the country and came 
to a halt in the heart of the farming 
district. Corn fields, the best of pheas- 
ant cover, dotted with community, and 
fields shorn of their waving grain 
greeted the eye upon every hand. 

On the way we had seen several shy 
birds, but they skipped out of range 
before we could shove on the brakes 
and approach to anything like gunshot. 
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NE4B the spot where we had stopped, 
a coulée, fringed with rushes and 
willow trees, wormed its way. Sur- 
rounding it upon all sides were stubbles 
with a generous sprinkling of kernels 
upon the ground. A short distance 
ahead a covey of quail was hiding in 
some wild cucumber bushes, while a 
few mallard ducks swam about in the 
eddying waters. If the pheasant didn’t 
bite, there was always a chance of 
hooking something 
just as good but— 
Jim Duffy was 
fat and forty. And 
he didn’t know any 
more about shoot- 
ing than a duck 


does about dish- 
washing. I said 
didn’t! He’s a 


tenderfoot no 
longer. But at that 
time he had never 
hunted. 


“LJ ERE’S a good 

place to start 
out, Jim,” I  ob- 
served as we put 
our guns together 
and surveyed the 
landscapee “You 
take the other side 
of the coulée and 
I'll try to scare 
something up 
here.” 

Eagerness for 
the chase fairly 
stuck out all over 
Jim. He was like 
a boy again admir- 
ing his first suit of 
long pants. He 
was ready for any- 
thing. 

We had advanced, 
perhaps, a hundred 
yards when I heard 
Jim shoot while 
screened behind a 
clump of bushes. 
Then he discharged his gun again. 


A® I thought. This is getting seri- 

ous. Must have winged one and is 
chasing it. Then I remembered Jim’s 
rotund profile and I knew just the 
chance he would have to run a pheasant 
down. 

There was a sound near the spot 
where my partner had disappeared, and 
there was a novice, Jim, with as hand- 
some a male specimen of the pheasant 
family as you could want! 

“Beginner’s luck!” sang out Jim 
from across the creek. “He’ll look right 
well on my mantle at home. Any luck?” 
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“None to speak of,” said I. “Some 
confounded idiot across the creek 
scared up that flock of mallards I had 
my eye on. The next time I saw him 
he was carrying a male pheasant. Let’s 
go i . 


T HE two of us moved on, paralleling 
the stream, Jim ever vigilant and 
happy and strutting along in kingly 
fashion. 
I flushed a bird before long which 





From a painting by Percival Rosseau. 


responded to my second shot, although 
it was only winged and I had to chase 
it into a stubble before getting it. Jim 
got another shot but missed. He was 
bitterly disappointed over his failure. 
“Keep a stout heart,” said I. “You 
won’t get them all. Nobody does.” 


T HE walking was very bad in places, 
fences, high weeds and thickets 
barring the way. Before we had gone 
more than half a mile we had searched 
cornfields and stubbles along the way 
but our success was quite moderate. 
We found a number of birds feeding 
on the corn, particularly where a stream 


of water ran through it, but instead of 
getting up near us they would hurry 
to the edge of the field where flight was 
less restricted. Jim winged one which 
flew from under his feet, but it got 
away and we never got track of it. We 
could hear the birds tearing through 
the corn, rarely did any of them rise 
and give us a chance. 


WE surprised three birds which were 
drinking from an irrigation ditch 
along the side of a 
field of corn and I 
managed to ac- 
count for two of 
them in a_ twin- 
kling. Something 
ailed Jim’s gun and 
he didn’t shoot. 
‘They never work 
when you want 
them to!” he de- 
clared a moment 
later. “But you 
got ’em anyhow. 
That’s alright.” 
Jim Duffy was 
one of those de- 
lightful fellows 
who value their 
meals more than so 
much gold. Hale 
and hearty, he hon- 
esty felt that a 
vast amount of 
regular nutriment 
was necessary to 
keep the doctor 
from his domicile 
and himself from 
crossing the Great 
Divide. 
Consequently, I 
was not surprised 
when he hauled out 
a brace of ham 
sandwiches from 
his rear pocket and 


left me standing 
there a_ foodless 
spectator. 


“Can’t get along 
without eats, you 
know,” said Jim between bites. Have 
one?” 

Now it was perfectly safe for him to 
offer me one of his sandwiches. Re- 
alizing that I knew he possessed barely 
enough for himself he felt certain that 
I would not far leave the boundaries of 
etiquette to accept his very sustenance 
of life. 


WASN’T hungry. It wasn’t that. 

But on a bracing November day with 

a long tramp tucked in the discard one’s 

mouth naturally waters when ham 

sandwiches are devoured under one’s 
(Continued on page 634) 





After the spill—Curt surveying in despair the contents 
of the upset canoe 


Returning upstream with the prize on the way out of 


the woods 


Adirondack Deer Trails of 1908 


A Sonnyboy of Yesterday Delves into an Old Diary, 
and Tells of the Taking of a Choice Buck 


mer of 1908, when a large part of 

the Adirondacks were being de- 
vastated by forest fires, that this mem- 
orable day occurred. The hunting sea- 
son had been open for two weeks and 
now most of the large deer had shed 
their long red summer coat in exchange 
for the short blue coat of the early fall. 
I was down stream camping with 
father and two guides, John and Curt. 
We had come down on Wednesday and 
expected to remain till Saturday after- 
noon. On the way down stream father 
took Curt and went ahead in the first 
canoe, leaving John and me to follow in 
a half hour with all the supplies and 
duffle. 

The reason for our waiting so long 
was to give father a chance to get 
ahead on the long winding stream in 
hope that he might get a shot at a 
buck, feeding on lily-pads in the 
stream. John and I had not paddled 
more than a mile down the stream be- 
fore we came around a bend upon a 
fine three-pronged buck feeding in the 
middle of the stream. We were very 
close to him, and although I was ter- 
ribly excited I managed to break his 
back the first shot. 

Although we had a pretty good load 
in the canoe we decided to pull the buck 
on top of the duffle and take him down 


] T was towards the close of the sum- 


By FREDERICK A. POTTER 


to camp, which was aboui three miles 
further on. The buck had fallen in 
about four feet of water, so John pad- 
dled the canoe up along side of him and 
we both stood up and started to pull 
him in over the side. He hung for a 
minute on the side of the canoe, and 
then came in with a rush, and John and 
I lost our balance and sat out back- 
wards into the water. The canoe tipped 
over and supplies and blankets went 
sailing down stream. 

We arrived at camp about five 
o’clock, wet but triumphant. Father 
was very kind and did not have much 
to say about wet blankets and spoiled 
grub. I think he was more pleased than 
I, if that were possible, over my good 
luck in getting a buck. I will never 
forget that night—blankets hanging up 
around the big open fire and clothes 
and bread steaming on the ground. 


THE following day John and I stayed 

in camp and got things settled, 
while father and Curt went out to a 
little pond about three miles distant. 
This pond was a wonderful place for 
deer and was seldom visited except 
once or twice a year, when it was not 
unusual to see as many as fifteen or 
twenty deer in a day. Father came 
home from this hunter’s paradise early 
in the afternoon without having fired a 


single shot. He looked disgusted and 
did not have much to say. I walked 
over to where Curt was sitting, taking 
off a pair of wet boots. “What’s up?” 
I said. “Father looks sort of down in 
the lip: did he miss one?” Curt seemed 
a little more talkative and said. “Well, 
a tell ye, the darned smoke was so thick 
up on the pond that it hurt his eyes, 
and I guess he got a little scairt. Any- 
how we didn’t see no deer so he said 
he was going back to camp.” 


WAS afraid father would break 

camp and go home on account of 
the forest fires, but I knew better than 
to say anything to him about it until 
after supper. Having eaten a good 
supper of soup, venison and baked po- 
tatoes, father began to feel better and 
so I ventured a question. “Did you see 
anything with horns on to-day, Dad?” 
“We only saw three small deer all day, 
sonny,” he replied. “The smoke was 
very thick up on the pond, in fact so 
thick that I could hardly see across the 
pond. I don’t think it will pay you to 
go up there to-morrow, but I will let 
you have Curt for the day and you can 
do as he thinks best.” 

I could hardly keep from yelling out 
loud, I was so tickled. I had akways 
wanted to go up to this pond about 
which I had heard so many wonderful 
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tales, arid now I was to have the long- 
hoped for chance. I gave Curt a wink 
and he was all smiles. Later while he 
was drying the dishes I walked over 
and sat down on the edge of the table. 
“Where shall it be to-morrow, Curt?” 


FOR a long time he did not speak and 
* then: “Well I guess we’ll try up 
around Mud Pond where we were to- 
day. It looks a little brighter to-night.” 
“That’s great,” I said, “I have always 
wanted to hunt on Mud Pond and this 
is the first chance I have ever had. 
What time will we leave camp?” “Well, 
I guess about half past five will do al- 
right.” And so it was fixed. I turned 
in early, but could not sleep, I was so 
filled with excitement over the coming 
day. For a long time I lay in the 
open camp and watched the sparks from 
the fire sail upward to die as they 
struck the bark roof high up over the 
fire place. Finally, I went to sleep just 
as father began to snore beside me. 

True to his word Curt called me the 
next morning a little before five. It 
was cold and very misty. The break- 
fast of ham and eggs and coffee was 
welcome, indeed. We left camp at six, 
leaving father and John still snoring 
lustily. I carried my 30-30 Winchester 
which father had given me two years 
before, when I killed my first buck. 
Curt carried a small canvas pack with 
a light lunch and an axe. We walked 
down to the stream which flowed only 
a short distance from camp, and here 
we took the smallest of the two boats 
and set off down stream. We had about 
two miles of stream before we came to 
the landing where we disembarked to 
carry over to the pond. 

Here we left the boat and started 
through an old burning towards Mud 
Pond. Curt was walking ahead, keep- 
ing a sharp watch for game and I was 
right behind him, stepping just where 
he stepped. We were moving along 
silently in this manner when suddenly 
Curt stopped, put his hand behind him 
and drew me forward. I was just in 
time to see a large buck go bounding 
off through the burning. It was the 
first deer we had seen and being a 
buck seemed to be a good omen. We 
crept on a little further and again Curt 
stopped and this time showed me a fox 
sitting on top of a stump, evidently 
hunting for mice. We watched him for 
a while and when he jumped off the 
stump we moved on. 


[X a little while we came to an old 

lumber bridge in a clump of green 
timber. Here a tiny clear spring 
trickled out between two stones, and we 
had a drink. A short ways from the 
spring we came to the pond. Mud Pond 
is a shallow little body of water with 
Lily Pads all through it, and is a great 
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feeding place for deer. At this season 
of the year and especially during the 
heavy drought we were having, the deer 
flocked to this pond from miles around. 
Curt got out the old boat hidden on 
the edge of the pond, and fixed a screen 
of evergreen branches around the bow 
seat where I was to sit. We took two 
paddles along and also a neck-yoke in 
case we should carry across to another 
small pond about a mile from the foot 
of Mud Pond. 


jt was still pretty early and a heavy 

mist hung over the water along the 
shores. Curt paddled up through Mud 
and into Lily Pad Pond. The mist was 
rising slowly and a very soft breeze 
was bringing with it the thick smoke 
from the forest fires that were only a 
short twelve miles away. We paddled 
up through the narrow neck of water 
that connects the two ponds; Curt do- 
ing the paddling and I sitting in the 
bow as still as I could with my gun 
across my lap. Without any warning, 
right in front of us there was a tre- 
mendous splashing, then all was quiet. 
Curt kept pushing the boat forward all 
the time and now we were twenty yards 
from shore. We waited. The breeze 
increased a little and in a flash the veil 
of smoke and mist was blown aside 
and right in front of us, standing in 
the water, was a large doe. Beside 
her was her fawn and up on the back 
was a crotch-horned buck. Only a sec- 
ond did they stand looking at us, then 
they all bounded away through the 
marsh and into the timber. 


Cust paddled me around the pond 

twice more without seeing any- 
thing, so he turned the boat into a small 
stream which was the inlet, and pad- 
dled up this till we came to the rapids. 
Here we left one paddle and the lunch 
and carried the boat over a short port- 
age around the rapids to the still-water 
where we again got in and paddled up 
stream into another little pond. The 
wind had risen considerably and the 
smoke cinders began falling on the 
water. We floated around the pond for 
an hour without seeing a thing. The 
wind kept increasing and over in the 
west great clouds of smoke were bil- 
lowing up in the air and seemed driv- 
ing our way. I thought I could almost 
see the flames, so thick and black was 
the smoke. 

The smoke kept getting thicker and 
in an another half hour I could not 
see across the pond. It hurt my eyes 
and made my throat burn. The fire 
seemed to be right over where camp 
was and I could picture father and 
John paddling furiously up stream, with 
the fire in hot pursuit. Curt seemed a 
little doubtful what to do, but finally 
decided to take a last look around the 


pond. Seeing nothing we paddled back 
down the stream and carried around 
the rapids to Lily Pad. Here at the 


‘foot of the rapids we had lunch. It 


tasted very good, and we were com- 
fortable with the brook at our feet for 
drinking water and a tree behind our 
backs for a chair. After lunch we 
climbed up and sat on the upturned 
roots of a big wind-fallen pine. From 
this elevated. position we could see 
nearly all of the pond, and it was an 
ideal place to watch from. 


At four o’clock, after having sat up 

on the pine for two hours, we got 
into the boat and pushed out into the 
pond to take one last look around be- 
fore heading for camp. The wind was 
very strong, blowing dead against us. 
This made conditions just right for 
hunting, but it was cold sitting still in 
the boat. Curt had a hard time 
handling the boat quietly against the 
wind, but he did wonderfully well and 
the only noise was an occasional riffle 
breaking against the side of the boat. 
This would be my last chance for hunt- 
ing this season as I was due back at 
school the following week, and father 
was going to break camp the next morn- 
ing and start for home. 

As we paddled across the narrows 
between the two ponds, I saw a large 
deer standing out on the edge of the 
marsh. Curt saw him at the same time 
and at once turned the boat in that 
direction. Then we made out three 
other deer all standing together feed- 
ing. Although the wind was from 
them, yet the large deer at once no- 
ticed us and became uneasy. He would 
feed for a few minutes and look up 
suddenly as if trying to catch us mov- 
ing. 


WE were creeping up slowly. Two 

hundred yards, one hundred sev- 
enty-five yards, one hundred fifty; I was 
just raising my gun to shoot when up 
went the big deer’s head crowned with 
a heavy set of antlers, and he saw the 
motion we made in bringing the gun 
to my shoulder. With one tremendous 
bound he was off into the woods with 
the other three deer following. It was 
a pretty sight to see those four beautiful 
animals bounding off with their white 
tails bobbing up every time they 
jumped, and I could see their white 
flags for a long time after they went 
into the woods. At the time I did not 
appreciate this, for I was terribly dis- 
appointed that I had not gotten a shot 
at the big buck. I was now thoroughly 
chilled through and nervous, and every 
once in a while some muscle in my legs 
would begin twitching and I could not 
stop it. I told Curt that I was cold and 
wanted to land and put on my sweater, 

(Continued on page 625) 














ORTHERN Alberta is a place 
N particularly suited to ducks, and, 

in a lesser degree, to the men 
who hunt them. From Sullivan Lake 
north to Lesser Slave Lake is a good 
territory for sportsmen. Not that the 
lakes stop there, though. Beyond Les- 
ser Slave the country is dotted with 
little lakes, muskeg pools, and creeks, 
where the ducks breed in thousands. 
But the region north of Lesser Slave 
is comparatively inaccessible. The 
favorite shooting area extends from 
the Hay Lake district in the south to 
Big Egg Lake, near Morinville, in the 
north. This leaves Edmonton, the cap- 
ital of the province, as a centre of oper- 
ations. Radiating out from Edmonton, 
like knots on the spokes of some ill-made 
wagon wheel, are hundreds of lakes, 
varying from bodies of water fifteen to 
twenty miles long to little potholes not 
twenty yards across, places where the 
fat mallards feed in the early mornings 
of fall. Immediately around the city 
the shooting is poor, but a ride of from 
ten to twenty miles puts the hunter in 
good duck territory. 

But woe to the man who wanders on 
to a forest reserve! The game guard- 
ians are watchful, and the very act of 
carrying a gun on such land constitutes 
an offense. In the duck area are Elk 
Island Park and the Cooking Lake For- 
est Reserve, stretches of muskeg coun- 
try, sand hills, and open bottom land 
dotted with marshes, where the ducks 
breed undisturbed except by their 
natural enemies. These two reserved 
areas form a strip eighteen miles long 
and about eight miles wide, and in- 
clude three big lakes, as well as a num- 
ber of smaller ones. East of the re- 
serves, and in shooting country once 
more, is Beaverhills Lake, one of the 


Typical duck country—marshes and sloughs 





most famous habitats of water birds in 
Western Canada. Almost every type 
of inland water bird is to be found 
there, from the tiny Limicolae to great- 
winged geese and bitterns. 

Of all the ducks of this teeming region 
the two most prized by the hunter are 
the canvasback and the mallard. The 
former are not very plentiful. They 
breed in the lakes of this region, but 
seem for some unknown reason to be 
scarce. Not so with the mallards. 
Great flocks of these come down out of 
the north every fall, to settle and feed 
for two months or so on the lakes of 
Northern Alberta before resuming their 
flight to the country where water does 
not freeze in the winter. 


FARLY in the fall they light in the 

smaller ponds and potholes, feed 
there, and spend their nights where they 
fed. Then is the time for the hunter 
who is fond of walking. I know of no 
more exciting sport than to rise before 
dawn, and start on the long tramp from 
pothole to pothole. Perhaps you find 
the first one empty. You go on, a little 
doubtful as to whether you will have 
any luck this morning. You come to a 
little dip in the ground, brim full of 
morning mist. Through the mist you 
catch a glimpse of water at the bottom 
of the depression. Suddenly there is a 
quacking and splashing, and out of the 
mist break half a dozen mallards, climb- 
ing for the sky. If you can shoot fast 
and straight you get one or two. If 
not, you should not try pothole shoot- 
ing. 

Later in the fall the freezing of the 
potholes drives the ducks to the larger 
lakes. There is where the great flight 
shooting is to be had. The sportsman 
takes his stand on a narrow neck of 


Wild - fowling 
in Northern 
Alberta 


Ducks and Geese Breed Here 
in Vast Numbers and the 
_ Shooting: Is Excellent 


By K. H. BROADUS 


land between two small lakes, or else, 
as at Beaverhills Lake, he goes out on a 
narrow promentory stretching far into 
the lake. Over this neck of land fly 
the big fellows on their morning way 
to open water, or making their evening 
pilgrimage to the grainfields round 
about. 


HE hunter builds himself a blind 

down in the reeds or, in the even- 
ing, he “digs himself in” in a shock of 
grain. Then they come, great tawny- 
ruffed mallards, fast losing the dull 
markings of their eclipse plumage. 
They circle lower and lower or, if fly- 
ing between two lakes, go low overhead 
at tremendous speed: if the hunter is 
a good shot, he takes heavy toll of the 
flight. And the mallard is a hard bird 
to hit, or, if hit, a hard bird to kill, by 
the time he is out of his eclipse plum- 
age. By late fall the birds are so 
heavily feathered that it takes a hard- 
hitting load to pierce the protective 
layers. Most sportsmen are satisfied 
with No. 6 shot and a 3% load for 
early fall shooting, but these are too 
weak for the later part of October. By 
that time the only charge that is satis- 
factory is a 3% or 3%, and No. 4 or 
No. 5 shot. Many sportsmen of late 
years have taken a fancy to a load con- 
sisting of an ounce of heavy shot, and 
an extra heavy powder charge. They 
claim as an advantage of this type of 
shell, that the charge has a much higher 
velocity than that of the average am- 
munition, and that in addition the small 
load of shot makes for a smaller pro- 
portion of cripples. Either the load 
gets there, or the duck goes safely on 
his way. It is certainly true that the 
higher velocity given by a large powder 
charge is a great help when the birds 
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flying as high as do the big mallards 
st before the freeze-up. 

The game laws of Alberta are com- 
ehensive, and are enforced with a 
ir degree of strictness. The Migra- 
ry Bird Convention Act is now in 
ree, and has meant a_ further 
rengthening of the government’s posi- 
mn in game conservation. 








CCORDING to the present form of 
the Alberta Game Act, spring 
ooting of any sort is prohibited, the 
se of automatic shotguns is forbidden, 
devery sportsman is required to take 
ita license. The fee for non-residents 
larger than that for residents of the 
ovince, the resident pays $2.25 for his 
rd license, while the non-resident must 
ny five dollars. These are but a few 
the clauses of the act at present in 
bree. Penalties for infractions of the 
ame Act range from $10 to $1,000. 
addition to the Mounted Police, 
hose duty it is to enforce the Act, 
ere are regularly appointed game 
ardians in every district. These are 
sually residents of the district, and 
ow the country round about them 
ell. Unofficially, a great deal depends 
n the character 
f the game 
uardian, for 
here are many 
eccasions on 
vhich he must ex- 
reise his discre- 
ion whether or 
hot to report the 
ase. For ex- 
mple, the law 
equires every 
hunter to carry 
his license with 
him. Frequently 
he hunter for- 
bets this, and is 
mnable to produce 
t upon demand. 
[his leaves the 
kame guardian in 
Rvery difficult 
position, and his 
Actions usually 
lepend on his 
Ppinion as to 
whether or not the 
fender is telling 
he truth. The 
juestion of shooting on enclosed land is 
nother difficult one, and has, in the long 
n, to depend on the willingness of 
he owner of the land to permit shoot- 
gon it. Shooting from any vehicle is 
strictly prohibited; this tends to mini- 
mize the number of accidents. Another 
faluable clause in this connection is 
hat forbidding the carrying of a loaded 
kun in any vehicle. 
Ten years ago, when the act could 
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not be as strictly enforced as it is at 
present, the game hog had everything 
his own way. I have often seen one or 
two hunters in the old days—sports- 
men I cannot call them—go out to a 
chain of lakes ten or fifteen miles from 
home, and return next day with the 
back of their Ford piled level with the 
seat with ducks of all kinds. There is 
no excuse for this sort of wastefulness, 
and the present day sportsmen are pay- 
ing the penalty for it. 


EVERTHELESS the numbers of 

wildfowl are still enormous, and 
are slowly increasing, thanks to the new 
uniformity of the game laws in the 
United States and Canada. In some 
regions the ducks are so plentiful that 
they constitute a very serious annoy- 
ance to the farmers, for they enter the 
grainfields at night and eat or destroy 
great quantities of grain. When things 
come to such a pass the farmer may 
make special application to the Chief 
Game Guardian for a special permit to 
shoot the thieves. These farmers’ per- 
mits, and the permits granted to scien- 
tists making special collections of birds, 
are the only permissions granted for 





This unusually large mallard drake had a wing-spread of 36 inches 


shooting out of season for any purpose. 

For the past ten years—indeed, ever 
since I was big enough to hold a gun— 
I have spent a few days every fall 
among the lakes. A few experiences 
there will bear telling. Two duck sea- 
sons ago I was shooting at a point east 
of Beaverhills Lake, and had taken my 
station between two small lakes, each 
full of excellent cover for ducks. I had 
fair luck in the morning, but not good 





enough to warrant my deserting my 
blind during the rest of the day. About 
ten in the morning I spied a lone duck 
coming down wind, quite low. He 
proved to be a shoveller, or “spoonbill,” 
as he is called in this country. He 
could not have been more than ten yards 
in the air as he approached the blind. 
I let him have it, head-on. I could see 
that he was hit; he staggered, and re- 
covered. Then he did the strangest 
thing I have ever seen a duck do. A 
second after I had fired he started to 
climb. Up he went—higher—higher— 
till he was a good two hundred yards 
in the air, and almost straight above 
me. Then he suddenly folded up his 
wings and collapsed, falling like a 
plumet just beside me. He struck the 
ground with such force that he burst. 
When I came to examine him I found 
him quite neatly cleaned. 


you have some very satisfactory mo- 

ments among the lakes of Northern 
Alberta. Last fall my partner and I 
made an expedition on the opening day 
of the season to Half Moon Lake, some 
twenty miles from Edmonton. We had 
only moderately good luck to begin 
with, but we fin- 
ished the day in 
grand style. We 
were walking to- 
gether along the 
reeds on the 
east shore of the 
lake. The growth 
of water-plants is 
very thick and 
high there, and 
makes __ excellent 
cover for ducks. 
Suddenly, a 
good forty yards 
away, two big 
mallards jumped 
up out of the 
reeds and climbed 
for all they were 
worth. It was a 
long shot, and a 
very sudden one, 
for we had been 
rambling along 
smoking and talk- 
ing, and were far 
from ready, but 
we fired together, 
two big fellows splashed down into the 
water, stone dead. How we hit them 
I don’t know, for they came as a 
complete surprise. We recorded one 
casualty on our side, however, for my 
partner burnt his nose with his cig- 
arette, which he insists in wearing 
on the right side of his mouth, just 
where it always interferes with his 
shooting. 

(Continued on page 635) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE DANCE OF THE GODS 


HE stage is set. The landscape is arrayed in 
carnival colors, and old earth feels the spirit 
of abondonment, of youth in a last fling. 

Growth assumes the raiment of audacity, of a red 
man’s tribal dance. Life is furtive, restless. The 
harvests have been gathered and the gods walk 
earth again. 

Spring may boast of May and June, of poets and 
love and old madness, and pass like a wind-blown 
shadow. October commands, attracts, lures. She 
leaps like Atalanta down hill slopes and along river 
valleys, with robes streaming with colors of sun- 
down, with hair gleaming yellow as corn, and the 
sound of her passing is pagan. Poets speak of 
angry winds and despair, desolate orchards and 
songless shruberry, lost odors, melancholy, death. 
They know not this mood of the year, this time that 
is spirit and dream and phantasy all in one. They 
know not the magic of the hunter’s moon, the carni- 
val of things, the “Te Deum” earth sings. 

Tinged with gold are the hills, islands in a sea 
of mists and crimson. Passers of the road and 
wood trails walk ankle-deep in leaves. Down stream 
float slowly vast argosies of leaves—gold spatter- 
ing silver and sable. An ashen haze hangs languor- 
ously over fields and lowlands at the foot of bar- 
baric hills, and a web of gossamer fabric trails som- 
nolent meadow waters. Earth seems a bizarre 
dream, man a small thing amid fantastic events. 


Saffron oaks shame the last colors of the sunset. 
The hickory holds aloft a crown of Etruscan gold. 
The sumach flares flame-red until old pastures 
seem ablaze with a legion pyres. Piny woodlots 
stand like measures of fresh fuel awaiting the 
march of encircling fires. Pillars, pinnacles, 
pyramids glow and burn along the frontiers of 
meadows, the line of invisible streams, the ribbon 
of gray roads strewn, the heave and dipping of 
landscape. There is the elm’s fire-gold, the birch’s 
yellow, the flicker of aspens, the flare of molten 
chestnut and the blaze of lambent beech and the 
smoke of dusky ash. Nature is bacchantic to her 
very toes. 

It is high adventure, this autumnal mood. There 
are the asters and goldenrod, the ivy and bitter- 
sweet, the witch hazel blooming with a vague, in- 
definable joy at other growths turning to brown 
wraiths. Mystery wanders foot-loose and wild. 





There is a tang and pungency to errant winds a 
lost scents, an enchantment of silence and liviglther 
poetry, the sorcery of sounds as squadrons of wifffraini! 
geese go a-honking toward austral waters. Lifbredit: 
feels like something antique and remote for it isMyith t 
royal mood of the year. ever | 
etmenpe—mintil ship V 

BIG GAME CENSUS _ 


Tv Forest Service review of the big gangfrom t 












animals in the national forests shows jgghorou 
creases in deer in Arizona, Florida, [dahgpkill ©: 
Montana, New Mexico, and Washington, all @he U! 
which are due primarily to a closer estimate by oyghich 
men, who are becoming more familiar and expeg Whi! 
with this phase of their work. Idaho shows an isfhe phi 
crease of about 2,200 elk, due also to closer esti point 
mates, while Montana shows a clear loss of abouffs cons 
4,000, due to an error in figures for 1921 and 192% tates 
wherein were included elk which are on the Yellovwiyere v 
stone National Park for the greater part of thibets ca 
year, using forests only in certain winters wheflays. 
driven out of the Park by deep snows. These shoul Jy 
be counted as Park animals and not as dependetheay 0 
on the national forests. are { 
The total figures for deer, moose and goats showf,om ¢] 
a general increase, mainly due to the inclusion ime t¢ 
figures for Alaska in the 1923 column, from wWhid&keorec, 
no reliable estimates have been secured heretoford 
The census shows for all the national forests, ove 
511,000 deer, 49,000 elk, 7,900 moose, 18,000 mou 
tain goats, and almost 13,000 mountain sheep. I 
general, deer and elk are increasing in number 
with moose, goats and mountain sheep holding thei SC 
own. tr 
California stil stands first in the number of deerg°entls 
187,000 head being found on the national forestg!¢ API 
in that State. Oregon comes second with 52,00qgr nea 
Wyoming, as heretofore, has the largest number of/™!0" 
elk, 15,000; Washington, with 8,369, being secondg! Bra: 
The majority of the elk in Washington are knowg D8 
as the Roosevelt elk, a large number of which ar torth 
found on the Olympic National Forest. apidly 
Idaho with 3,400 goats and Colorado with 5,60 _ 
mountain sheep are at the head of the list of thos op. 
animals. Colorado for several years past has paid'S® 40: 
special attention to the protection of her mountaig!me thi 
sheep in winter, with the natural result that they tage 
have increased rapidly and are found in large num ong 
bers in all the forests in the State. e b 
Attention might be called to the fact that not alpth N« 
the large deer herds are found in the far west, th¢ xtendir 
State of New Hampshire having 10,000 head, thg™ Geo 
State of Minnesota over 3,000 head, and Florida 
1,200 head. 
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AMERICAN RIFLEMEN ANSWER SWISS 


OLLOWING the 1923 Free Rifle Matches whe! di: 

F the United States Team hung up a record 0 tor 
5,301 points, breaking the old Biarritz recoré reams 

by 129, the Swiss protested the acceptance of thi! ade uy 
total as a record; largely upon the ground that n¢ atural 
European nation competed at Camp Perry. ays be 
America’s answer to this protest was filed a4 Ina f 
Rheims during the 1924 matches in the form of alive co) 
incontestible total of 5,284, a margin of 100 point ountry 
over the Swiss total—answer enough, and in #re one 
most convincing form. In addition, Fisher agallttificia 
took the Individual Championship. This is a?pld trib: 
Pave 59 re larg 
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nd liviyither instance wherein American marksmen, team 
Ss of wilraining methods, rifles and ammunition have most 
rs. Liffreditably survived the acid test of competition 
or it isfMvith the best that Europe has to offer. There was 





ever any doubt but that the Free Rifle Champion- 
ship would remain in the United States, yet the 
housands of shooters who have backed up the team 
ith good wishes, should derive great satisfaction 
rom the realization that their confidence has been 
horoughly vindicated. Added testimony of the 
‘kill of American marksmen was presented when 
he United States swept the -board in Olympics, 
which were shot following the International. 

While the 1924 total falls some 17 points below 
he phenomenal 1923 score, this difference of about 
B points per man is easily understandable when it 
of aboufs considered that the opportunities for the United 
ind 192%tates team to practice after its arrival in France 
2 Yellowivere very limited, and also that a shortage of tar- 
‘t of thibets caused a dragging out of the match over three 
rs whelllays. 
se shoul In connection with the work of the team this 
ependetfear, one fact is especially worthy of note: In past 

rears the Americans have won the match largely 
ats showrom the prone position, but this year, for the first 


lusion dime, the United States also led in the off-hand 
m Whit ores. 
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0 mou CHESTNUT BLIGHT IN GEORGIA 
eep. |i 

a WO new spot infections of chestnut blight, the 
ing thei scourge that has been attacking chestnut 
























trees throughout the Eastern forests, were 
ecently located in Georgia by E. F. McCarthy, of 
he Appalachian Forest Experiment Station. Both 
re near Blairsville, Georgia, one 10 miles south in 
Jnion County, the other in Towns County, north 


of deer 
| fores 
| 52,000 


imber 0 , : 
- second! Brasstown Bald Mountain and 5 miles from 
e knows Ung Harris, Georgia. The former, which is just 


orth of the Blue Ridge, was found developing 
apidly qn two trees, several other trees showing 
vidence of the blight in their upper limbs. Rapid 
evelopment was characteristic of the other spot 
Iso, and both have come into evidence for the first 
ime this year. The region is one with a high per- 
entage of chestnut trees, especially on the upper 
mountain slopes. It is the southernmost point at 
hich blight has so far been reported, although in 
oth North Carolina and Tennessee it has been 
xtending in this direction and threatening north- 
m Georgia. 
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DESTRUCTION OF KLAMATH FISHERY 
RESOURCES WOULD AFFECT INDIANS 


HE original fishermen of California were In- 
dians. Long before the white men came, they 
took a fair share of their livelihood from the 

The last stand of the Indian has been 
ade upon the one remaining means of support— 

atural resources upon which the Indian has al- 

lays been dependent. 

filed af In a few places the Indian still finds fairly prim- 

m of alftive conditions. Owing to the wild and isolated 

0) point ountry in which the Klamath Indians live, they 

id in #re one of the few tribes which have escaped the 

x agallttificialities of civilization and have preserved 
is alld tribal customs and ceremonials. These Indians 

Pane 5m largely dependent for their means of living 
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upon the fish and game resources, and especially 
are they dependent upon the fish supply furnished 
by the Klamath River. What, then, will they do 
when this source of food supply is cut off, as it 
will be if the building of a 250-foot dam, 80 miles 
above the mouth of the river, is allowed? 


The California Fish and Game Commission is 
opposed to the construction of the dam because it 
is a purely commercial proposition, wholly unneces- 
sary and if permitted to come into existence, it will 
ruin the great Klamath River, beside working 
hardships on the native Indian tribes. 


TROUT PLANTED IN YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


VER five million fish eggs and 160,000 fry 

QO were planted in the streams of Yellowstone 
National Park during the summer. These 

fish eggs and fry were furnished the National Park 
Service from the fish hatchery located on Lake 
Yellowstone, operated by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

With its well-stocked lakes and streams abound- 
ing in game fish, the Yellowstone is an ideal tish- 
ing ground. The best angling, of course, is found 
in the more remote sections and mountain fast- 
nesses, but there are waters easily accessible to the 
hotels and camps that are fished by thousands of 
park visitors. 

No license is required for angling in the park, 
but it must be done in accordance with the rules 
and regulations established by the Department of 
the Interior, which provide that all angling must 
be done with hook and line, and that 10 fish shall 
constitute a day’s catch for each person within 2 
miles of the main belt-line road system of the park. 
In other waters the superintendent may, at his 
discretion, authorize a day’s catch of 20 fish. It is 
also required that all fish hooked less than 8 inches 
long shall be carefully handled with moist hands 
and returned at once to the water if not seriously 
injured. 


TWO NEW EASTERN GAME REFUGES 
CREATED 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has recently signed a 
P drociamation creating two game refuges on 

the Cherokee National Forest in Tennessee and 
Georgia for the protection and administration of 
game in that region. 

Originally, all sorts of wild life, native to the 
region thrived there, and an effort will be made to 
restore the game through protection and possibly 
through planting of desirable species. Deer and 
wild turkey are well adapted to this general region. 
The success of the effort made will depend very 
largely on the cooperation of interested citizens. 

The Tennessee Game Refuge is in the Big Frog 
Mountain country, south of the Ocoee River in Polk 
County. It has an area of 30,000 acres, acquired 
under the Weeks Law, and is to be called the Cher- 
okee National Game Refuge, Number One. 

The Georgia Refuge is on the watersheds of 
Noontootla and Rock Creeks, in Fannin County, 
with a small part in Union County—about 14,000 
acres in all—to be known as Cherokee National 
Game Refuge, Number Two. 
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PEAKING of camp cooks. Does 
anyone know of an outdoorsman, 
who is a good camp cook and NOT 


S 


a pretty good sort of a fellow to boot? 


I don’t. And the chances are that he 
is jolly and good-natured. Let us keep 
him so and see that he never wants 
for fuel, or water, or that he has to 
ciean up, for even the 
lowly animal sometimes 
used for bait, has been 
known to turn and tweak 
the tail of the parading 
lion. Feed a man well 
and he can and will make 
himself comfortable under 
the most trying of cir- 
cumstances, but feed him e 
poorly and he will be at 
rest not at all; so if we 
would have peace and 
quiet, let us honor the 
camp cook. 

CAMP cook’s cares 

begin at home, when 
he first digs up a stub of 
a pencil and turning over 
the envelope figures, “How 
much, for how many, for 
how long.” Then there is 
the packing to be seen to, 
making sure that each 
article is properly packed 
and marked so as to serve 
its full value later on. 
The meats, bacon, pork, 
etc., to be wrapped first in 
parchment paper then in 
cheesecloth bags, to be 
hung up, so that they will 
not “sweat.” If ham is 
taken along and the object 
is to save weight, cut out 
the bone. Salt to go in a wooden tube 
(I use a mailing tube of various sizes) 
on account of moisture. Butter, lard, 
coffee (ground), tea, sugar and jam or 
jellies to go in “pry up top” cans. I 
purloin from the house kitchen the 
empty tins of Karo Corn Syrup. These 
tins I have collected in various sizes to 
fit the trips. From the 10 cent store 
(yes! we all go there), I corralled a 
dozen tins that held lemon and lime 
drops. The candy was good, but the 


Pot Hooks. 


{ts 





Kitchen Kinks for the Kamp 


containers better. All of these tins I 
have (unnecessarily) taken the trouble 
to paint a dark green and letter with 
the intended contents. 


Of course one can obtain tins from 
the outfitters but so you can 
everything else and where then is the 


Kitchen £inks f 


: e 
ah 


Fic. 1. 


pleasure of “building or rigging your 
own?” Vegetables, dried fruit, flour, 
etc., go into paraffined food bags, (Fig. 
1), in which “a” is the round bottom 
or common type, with draw-string and 
tie tapes at the top. These have this 
advantage: they will stand up, but I 
prefer the type shown in “b,” with the 
rectangular base, draw-string at the 
top and tie-tapes on the bottom, because 
as the contents diminishes, the top can 
be rolled down into a tight package 
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and tied as in “c”. I have these bag 
in sets for a week “single”, for two, for 
“four for two”, and “four for four 
weeks trips. 


I THUS carry no extra cloth and by 
the various combinations can ac 
commodate as long a “lone-trip” o 
large a “party” as the cas 


may be. These bags ar 
made in the following 
sizes: 
- Size Dia. Depth Weighi 
‘ Lh os :Ue % 0 
2b ££ SF 1 es 
5 lb 9 OW 2%a 
10 lb. 9” 15° 3% « 
Pot Hooks, Fig. 1. 


Come in for consideration 
(See FOREST AND STREA 
for December, 1921.) If 
you cut them on the spo 
you will have a choice of 
three ways, “a”, crotch 
with a slot or notch cut i 
the lower end, into whic 
the bail of the cooking 
vessel is set, “b”, 4 
straight stick with crotch 
formed by a nail and slo 
—from which, by the way 
the pots will slip and I ca 
assure you that a pot ol 
soup spilled into the ashe: 
is an extremely difficult 
article to retrieve—and 
“e’—easiest of all—the 
straight stick with a nail 
at upper and lower ends 
“d” shows the well know) 
“S” hooks. A set of 60 
these in a cloth bag weigh 
but little and made from galvanized 
iron are advantages in the kitchen. “e 
shows the type favored by myself, the 
chain and hook (of the same type as th¢ 
S, but just large enough to functiot 
properly as intended). These hook 
will roll up into a small space and aré 
adjustable to raising or lowering th 
vessel by running the chain through th 
bail and up to hook into one of th 
upper links. “f” shows the “S hoo 
wire and snap.” With the wire folde 
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double, they are more than handy to A BircH Bark BASKET, Fig. 1—Is_ or better still, two of them on before 
snap the food bags away from the a handy thing to drop little odds and the handle. Tack to your rim. Next 
reach of rodents, as they are unable ends into, while it requires but a few the handle, tack at rim, and where 
to negotiate the wire as a staircase. minutes to make. Select a piece of it crosses each stiffener, end view 

A STUMP WASH BASIN, Fig. 1—TIs_ birch, say 14”x20”. Lay outside up. “f”. Make your overlap of the handle 
handy around a more or less permanent Fold diagonally. Turn over. “a” fold on one side of the basket, where it will 
camp, and if placed to the right of the each side to the depth you wish your be out of the way. Last comes the 
cook’s “roost” will fill many a sudden basket. A fold of 4” will give a basket outer rim, which is sewn on, over the 





p these bag 
for two, for 
r for four 
















































loth and by 


ms can a 
one-trip” ; call. Take a stump of outside edge, through the 
” as the ca solid wood about 30 inches bark and around the inner 


rim, making all snug. If 
made from bark without 
cracks this basket will hold 
water. If cracked, mend 
with spruce gum, chewing 
gum, applied inside and 
out, or a piece of surgeon’s 
tape will do the trick. 
PLANKING A FIsH, Fig. 
1—Cut a plank, slab, 


high, and hollow out the 
top into a basin. 

A Loc CookING BOWL, 
Fig. 1—Is a good sensible 
epth Weight way and a_ pleasurable 
6”  % of one in which to cook, for 
8” 1 omachange. Take a 4 foot 
9” 2% oflength of log, about 14” 
5” 3% om in diameter, rouse off the 
top and hollow out. Legs 


se bags are 
e following 





ete may be added to give it a heavy piece of bark, or 
sm Sundll “set” or the bottom can be what not, of green hard 
1921.) I slightly flattened. A pair wood and prop in front of 
on the eal of wooden tongs can easily fire built as for the baker. 
= clad be made by taking a 4 foot Filet your fish. When sap 
“a” crotch length of green sapling, begins to run, pin your 
welts aa about 1” in diameter, cut- fish with slivers of wood, 
ake will ting away nearly a half whose points have been 
a. coskill on one side at the center, hardened in the fire, to the 
et. “b” 4 and a curved “cut out” on plank, by making a slight 
with orelll the same side of the stick, split for the point of your 
8 and a at each end to grasp the pins. (Use nails or tacks 
yy the way stone, then bend over and if you have them.) Then 
cond Lil lash down as indicated to either go on about your 
t a pot of an the shape of the tongs, work with a watchful eye, 
o the ashes with cord, wire, or what or better, sit quietly where 
ly  difficulj ee. you can watch the edges 
-rieve—anl CROTCHED STICKS FOR start to curl a golden 

, all—the THE FIRE CRANE, Fig. 1.— inaehhi 
vith a naif SUCh @8 the true crotch, MIx1NG Breap IN Your 
ower ol re readily recognized Firour Bac, Fig. 1.—Is 
well knowt by their difficulty in being easy, but first see that the 
set of 66 found, and when they are bag is standing solidly; 
bag weigh —are equally hard to then roll the top of your 
drive. “b” shows the side crotch, which 4”x12”x6”. Fold up side and one flour bag down to just a little above 


a is common; “c” is the “two-way- end, turning in flap, “d”, do the same _ the line of the flour. Scoop out a hol- 
eieil thé crotch”, and is the best of all, for on with the other “e”. If you want a neat, low in the center, pour in the water 
oe ol thé cutting away the main (center) branch smooth appearance on the outside, turn and mix. It is the simplicity of economy — 
o functior sown to the foot of the crotch, you have these “dog-ears” in and allow enough in dishes. A good bread board is a 
ese hook something to hit in driving that will height so that they lap over on meet- square of white oil cloth. Use a peeled 
= and al keep the crotch from being split. If ing “e”. Next take a split of basket hardwood stick as a rolling pin. 
et th you do not care to indulge in stick oak, or a bark strip, fold for rim on ForKS AND SPOONS, Fig. 1.—For the 
oan th hunting, take a straight one (green), the inside of basket. Tack in place, camp cook are an item not to be over- 
Maxe a small split in the end, flatten with a stitch of thread. Next comes looked. The ordinary camp kitchen 















of th * . . : : 

ee * wl eur crane arm and wedge into split your handle and, if desired, a stiffener fork, “a”, as it comes from the factory, 

ire folde d” drive a spike into the top.” for the bottom “f”. Put your stiffener has a handle that seems cavable of 
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felling an ox. If you break away the 
handle you will find it made of three 
wires or prongs “b’’; cut these off about 
3” or 4” above the bend of the fork 
and put a “kink” in the sides, an inch 
apart, as indicated by arrows in “c”, in 
camp, select a handle of any length 
that you wish, split one end, cutting 
side notches 1” and 2” above, insert 
your fork, “d”, and wrap down tight at 
notches, “e”, when your fork is ready 
for use. 

CAMP Spoons, Fig. 1.—If the camp 
fork handles will do all that I have sug- 
gested, the spoons would make a good 
rival for the favorite weapon of Sam- 
son in conflict with Philistines. “f” 
gives a weak idea of such an implement. 
Cut down as shown in “g” and attach 
handle in camp the same as for your 
fork. If you have a handled spoon that 
you want to hang on to, put a curve in 
the end of the handle “h”, and you will 
find it within reach when in a pot, “i”, 
rather than submarined in a “bucket 
of mulligan.” 

A COLLAPSIBLE MEAT SAFE, Fig. 1.— 
Saves the contents from “Flies, Bugs 
& Co.,” and when hung from a limb in 
the nearby shade, gives excellent ven- 
tilation. Make two—the center ring as 
shown in “b” is not necessary but 


simply acts as a spreader—rings of 
heavy wire 15” in diameter, welding, 
soldering, wrapping, or inserting the 


ends into a bit of brass tubing, then 
pinching the ends to hold, so that the 
rings remain in shape. See Fig. 5 for 
detail of fastenings. Take a piece of 
bobbinet, furniture scrim or cheesecloth, 
36”x48”. Tape bind the edges. On one 
edge of the 48” length sew a woven 
cloth packet for draw-string. Sew into 
shape of a bag with draw-string at top. 
Set your rings, bottom and top, allow- 
ing for the play in the draw-string. 

A FOLDING CAMP CUPBOARD, Fig. 1.— 
Is a blessing to the cook and is simple 
of construction. As sold in the supply 
houses the shelves are solid, the cup- 
board folds flat and stiff, of course it 
is more trouble to build and set up, but 
it is worth it in weight upon the trail 
and space in packing to construst it as 
in “a”, “b” which gives an idea of the 
layout, and “c” which shows open end 
of a shelf, which is made up of a series 
of pockets into which split halves of 
branches are inserted, upon the camp 
site. Detail is shown in Fig. 8. 

BAKING BREAD ON GREEN STICKS, 
Fig. 2.—Is the snappy “club twist” of 
a wood’s breakfast. Take a number of 
green hard wood sticks, peel them, and 
stick in front of fire; when sap runs, 
twist your bread dough about them in 
two inch flat strips and toast to taste. 

A MEatT Roaster, Fig. 2.—Turned by 
the wind saves a let of trouble while 
it reduces culinary effort to the first de- 


gree of simplicity. Take one of your 
cook-wires having a snap at each end, 
run it through the meat and snap onto 
itself, hanging from a “dingle-stick” 
before your fire. (A crotch stick through 
the meat and cord above will do.) Add 
a fan of thin wood or bark, twisted into 
the wire above the meat, and a birch 
bark bowl to catch the drippings and 
you can baste to your heart’s content, 
as the wind will slowly turn your meat, 
without effort upon your part. 

CANVAS COVERS FOR FIRE IN RAIN, 
Fig. 2.—I have been told that it can’t 
be done, but I have done it for several 
years quite successfully. A 4”x3” strip 
of heavy muslin, “fire-proofed,” set 
with a gromet at each corner and in the 
middle of the long way, to tie to an 
added frame on the fire-crane, as shown, 
has saved many a “bucket of mulligan” 
and other things that I would have 
hated to have to do again—at that time. 


BOILING AND ROASTING BIRCH BARK, 
Fig. 2.—Is about the only way I have 
been able to make it pliable enough to 
handle for working. In boiling more 
than one piece, be sure that the bark 
is not rolled into a tight scroll so that 
it will all become soaked. If possible, 
cover the vessel, which will give the as- 
sistance of the steam. It can be boiled 
in a small container, by reversing the 
ends of the bark at about equal inter- 
vals of time. 

IN RoastinGc.—If you will take two 
green wood sticks, split them down at 
one end for a little more than the width 
of the bark to be roasted, insert the 
bark, tie with green bast, as indicated, 
you will find it an easy matter to keep 
the bark from “rolling.” 

“PaLoosA” CANDLE LANTERN, Fig. 2. 
—Is best made from an old lard-pail. 
Remove the bail from the ears and run 
it the length of the pail; cut cross slits 
on the opposite side, in the center, push 
the cut ends in slightly, and force the 
candle through. Do not cut off the tin 
ends as they will keep the candle from 
falling out. If it does so, press the cut 
ends closer together. 

THE BarK CANDLE STICK, Fig. 2.— 
Take a strip of bark, wrap it about the 
candle and shove the two ends down 
into a slit cut in the end of a sharpened 
green wood club, thrust into the ground. 

THE BircH BARK DIPPER, Fig. 2, (de- 
tails), Fig. 3—Made of a circular piece 
of bark, folded after the manner of the 
“penny in the slot paper cups,” bound 
with bark and sewing holes stopped 
with spruce gum (chewing will answer 
the purpose) is a nifty piece of camp 
furniture when mounted upon a crotch 
stick handle. 

THE WASH-BOILER Stove, Fig. 2.— 
Came into being on a trip into the 
woods in which my wife and I were 


caught in a 5 weeks rain. We move 
into a deserted lumber shack that wa; 
in good condition. We needed a stove 
Finding an old wash-boiler in the scrap 
pile, I placed this upside down, having 
cut out a square of 6” including om 
handle, on a flat piece of rock for a bag 
set on the floor of the cabin. A stove 
pipe made from “vacant” cans of vari 
ous and sundry kinds, “c”, complete 
a stove that for heat was a wonder— 
all you had to do was to light a match, 
throw it at the stove and retreat to the 
opposite side of the room. But when i 
came to cooking on that copper top, 
’twas a different story. A kettle lef 
over night might be slightly warm in 
the wee small hours of the morning 
after. We were discouraged until the 
said boiler gave us a “kink” from a 
“kink in its side”, received when a stone 
nudged it in the ribs, at which said time 
the ribs were bent inward. The con- 
cave part became red hot almost at 
once. 
meal was “in and out” before we could 
figure what it was all about. After 
that—simplicity itself. 

TIN CAN CHIMNEY—“c”, mark upon 
your stove a circle made by placing your 
bottom or base can, and mark around it, 
“a”, Within, place a smaller circle, 
Cut out. Split back from the inner 
to the outer circle and turn up small 
snips to form collar, “b”, for the pipe 
to set onto. Knock or melt the bottoms 
out of the cans, slit back on one end and 
fit over the lower, “c’”’. 


THE POWDER CAN Stove, Fig. 2.— 
Famous from time immemorial among 
the lime-stone quarrymen of the Mis 
sissippi Valley, as the original “Grand- 
daddy” of the “cylindrical stove.” A 
square cut out of one side, near the 
bottom, to act as a door, another in the 
top, about which is built up a clay and 
twig chimney for a few inches, and I'll 
say it’s some stove. One floated down 
the Mississippi with me as I followed 
the duck flight, years ago, and I have 
never found a cooker on the market 
that could compare to that powder can 
stove of then. 


DryING FirEwoop as You NEEp I1, 
Fig. 2.—Is the momenteous discovery of 
Charlie Williams, the piscatoral part 
ner of Dr. G. P. Holden. Now, Chas. 
is in the heating business, so naturally 
he has an eye for such things. All he 
did was to lay the wet wood on a rack 
over the fire, thereby sheltering the fire 
and at the same time drying the wood. 
When a piece was needed, he simply 
hauled down the driest and replaced 
with one containing a bit more damp- 


ness. 
Harry IRWIN, 


Monticello, N. Y. 
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Beavers and Beaver Construction 
EAR F'‘OREST AND STREAM: 

hy EAVERS are not as numerous as 
Y they used to be, but still they can 
be fourid in some places in small num- 
bers. 1 had seen several fresh cuttings 
nt different times, and a great amount 
bf old work, but never as much as I did 

















Imost at{gn the middle of November. There is 
up anda slough not far from where I live, 
we could Mvhich is called Buttermilk Pond. This 
. After fBlough seems to be fed only by springs, 





pxcept that some irrigation water runs 
nto it; it has a final outlet to the 
Weiser River. It was near this outlet 
hat I saw the most beaver work that I 
pver had the privilege of examining. It 
was at the home of a friend that I sug- 
rested we go down on the river, he be- 
ng well acquainted with all the things 
pf interest along it. 

While walking along Beaver Creek, 
which empties into the river, our talk 
drifted to the topic of beavers. My 
riend volunteered to show me a beaver 
lodge, to which I readily assented. We 
kept talking and tramping among the 
willows and other trees which border 
he slough. He was leading and I did not 
nutice when he climbed to the top of the 
odge, thinking he would tell me when 
we reached it. He gave me a funny look 
and as I did not yet understand, he told 
me what it was. It was built between 
wo clumps of willows on the edge of 
he slough, and was about fifteen feet 
wide by five feet high. My friend in- 
formed me that he had seen beavers 
there in the summer, and on one wil- 
low, a few feet away, was some work 
Which was not very old; I do not think 
however that they lived there at the 
time I saw the lodge, they probably 
only used it for their summer home. 

After examining this lodge for a 
while we went on and came to a place 
where a small dam had once Ween, but 
which was now torn out and water was 
running through, we did not stay here 
long, but went on and soon came to a 
Place where much work had been going 
on for some time. There was a sort of 
pond here and at one end was the river, 
connected to it by a tiny stream. Across 
this end of the pond a dam was being 
constructed, and was already about one- 
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third of the Way across. By the side 
of the pond a number of willows had 
been cut down, but some which were 
cut were still standing, being held up 
by surrounding trees. My friend sug- 
gested that we get these down, so we 
pulled out several and he climbed up 
into one, riding it down. At this place 
the willows, which were felled, were be- 
ing cut up into pieces about two feet 
long. For some reason one piece had 
been eaten in about an inch and started 


SN 


anulse IN 


like, I will say that they are only a 
large cousin of the muskrat, being 
about the size of a medium-sized dog. 
Their tail resembles that of a muskrat 
but is more rounded at the tip. The 
beaver is very interesting, and one of 
the most intelligent and industrious of 
animals—one who believes in play and 
rest, but, when necessary, works hard 
to get food and material for his lodge 
and dam. 
LILBURN HALLBERG. 





Beavers make interesting pets 


again about two inches to one side, this 
cut being finished; perhaps the beaver 
made it a rule to get all of his pieces 
exactly the same length. 

A trail led from the pond to the place 
just mentioned, past this and under a 
fence, and on to a small grove of balm 
trees. Here a tree, about twenty inches 
in diameter, had been felled, and an- 
other tree, a short distance from this 
one, which was about thirty inches in 
diameter, was eaten about a third of 
the way through. Of these trees I do 
not think they would use anything but 
the limbs, for they could not get the 
larger portions of the trees to the pond, 
and besides they do not have as good 
bark as the limbs. 


For the benefit of those who may not 
have a clear idea of what a beaver looks 


New Brunswick Hunting Oppor- 
tunity 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

Might I ask advice from you as to the 
most likely way to find a sport or sports 
to fill an engagement of mine for a 
hunting trip into the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada, for two weeks from 
October 15th? 

The country is known as the Cains 
River Country and the camp is reached 
in one day from Fredericton or two 
nights and two days from New York 
City—one night on the train, one night 
at Fredericton. 

In the past several years I have made 
two trips to this country and been ac- 
companied by my wife, and on these 
two trips we have taken out 3 bull 





moose, 1 caribou, 2 albino deer and 15 
bear. 

I have known the guide for many 
years and can recommend him without 
reservation. The camp is most com- 
fortable and very prettily situated, and 
on returning one can be in Boston for 
breakfast the morning after he breaks 
camp. 

I am prevented from going, owing to 
an accident to one of my fingers, which 
may result in amputation—at any rate 
my doctor will not allow me to go with 
it in its present condition, and as my 
guide has met with many losses and I 
have a real affection for him I want 
him to get a good party. The camp can 
very nicely accommodate a party of four 
and there is another thing in its favor 
—low cost—I think only $4.00 per day 
per guide or cook, or $8 per day for the 
two. W. W. WAGNER, 

Rockport, Mass. 


Another Viewpoint on Vaccinat- 
ing Dogs 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
NDER the heading “Vaccinating 
Dogs,” in your July issue, is an 
article by Henry P. Stacy, which I feel 
should not go unanswered. 

Mr. Stacy is evidently a dog lover 
and he writes from that angle only. 
Evidently he is not well informed on 
his subject. I am also a great lover 
of the dog and have been all my life. 
I have also spent thirty-three years in 
public health work and believe I am 
fairly well-informed on the subject of 
rabies in dogs, other animals, and in 
human beings. 

The matter of rabies in dogs is well 
worth any effort a public health official 
may put forth to combat it. 

As a matter of fact, rabies is not a 
rare occurrence, there are many more 
rabid dogs at large than Mr. Stacy 
thinks. 

The reason we do not realize the 
condition better than we do is: First, 
the rabid dog is perhaps most often 
afflicted with the dumb form of rabies, 
can not bite, and hence can only infect 
by handling. Second, a rabid dog al- 
ways dies within five days. Third, 
nowadays any person bitten by a dog, 
even under suspicion, takes the Pasteur 
treatment and averts the disease. 
Fourth, the human being is not so sus- 
ceptible to the infection as are animals. 

Only a small proportion of rabid 
dogs come to post mortem examination 
and yet in the past three years, in the 
St. Louis Health Department Labora- 
tory, out of ninety-eight brains exam- 
ined, thirty showed rabies. 

The method of immunization as sug- 
gested, is evidently the Pasteur treat- 
ment, applied to the dog. There is 
nothing strange about the immuniza- 


tion lasting only a year, many im- 
munizations are limited. 

The real question here involved is, 
how practical is the suggestion. Per- 
sonally I do not think it practical. If 
every dog could be so immunized, even 
for a year or two, I would say it should 
be done because it would undoubtedly 
wipe out rabies. 

As a matter of fact this is not, I 
think, possible and I think the best way 
of meeting the problem is rigid collec- 
tion and destruction of all stray un- 
licensed and unmuzzled | dogs and the 
impounding of any wunmuzzled dog 
found running at large. Unfortunately 
this is not done anywhere that I know 
of but the doing of it would be much 
easier than the attempt to immunize 
all dogs. Mr. Stacy is not a good 
sportsman or he would not, in his 
article, reflect upon the honesty of the 
men engaged in public health work. 
I have the honor to personally know. 
practically every Commissioner of 
Health of every large city in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 

They are as fine, as upright and hon- 
est a class of, men as can be found 
anywhere. 

If Mr. Stacy doubts this he may be 
convinced by trying to subsidize any one 
of them. 

These men devote their lives to the 
protection of health and life and you 
may be assured that when any one of 
them sponsors a movement he believes 
in it, even if he may be mistaken. To 
question their honesty is in line with 
the idea some men have that every pub- 
lic servant is necessarily dishonest. 


G. A. Gorpon, M. D., St. Louis, Mo 


Tuna at Block Island 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
NCLOSED is a picture of my tw 
best Tuna on the first day they too 
a hook at Block Island this yea 
(August 11). 

Their weights were 65 and 58 pound 
They were landed on a 24 thread lin 
in about 30 minutes each. Four othe 
smaller ones were also landed by m 
on the same day. 

In addition, I landed a Californ; 
Marlin, which I am told was the firs 
one ever caught at Block Island. H 
was easily hooked while trolling fy 
tuna. To land him, however, it wa 
necessary to fall back on the swordfis} 
harpoon, two gaffs having been lost j 
the attempt. Length was seven foot 
four inches, and weight eighty-on 
pounds. 

On August 11th there was, I think 
the best fishing I have seen at Blocl 
Island in several years. 

G. F. AITKEN, New York City. 


Alaskan Reader Also Defends 
Porky 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
READ with much interest you 
article “In Defense of Porky,” b 
L. V. Shaw, of Clements Port, N. S. 
in your June number of FOREST ani 
STREAM. 

Although I am not a resident of Mr 
Shaw’s city, I am for his idea. Hera 
in Alaska it is an unwritten law, that 
unless a person is in need of food, hé 
shall not molest the porcupine if he has 
no other means of obtaining it, or, if 
he wishes to kill a porcupine for food 
very well. But wanton killing of the 
porcupine is strictly against the Ala 
kan code. The porcupine is practically 
the only animal that one may get with 
out the use of firearms. As Mr. Shaw 
says, the damage done by the animal is 
very small compared to its value as 
an emergency ration for a person los 
in the woods. There is no bounty o 
them in Alaska, and I heartily agree 
with Mr. Shaw when he says that the 
bounty should be lifted. Could not a 
petition be gotten up in his state, re- 
questing that the bounty be lifted, and 
stating the reasons therefore? 

I have not been in Alaska long. Bu 
I was a resident of northern Wiscon- 
sin at one time, and made my first ac 
quaintance with “Porky” there. There 
are any number of them here in Alaska 
and in walking through the woods af 
dusk, one encounters many of them 


with a club. 
harmless, so why kill them unneces 
sarily? 
G. R. MacVicker, U.S. N., 
Juneau, Alaska 
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A Home-Made Pistol 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I HAVE read your magazine for some 

time and certainly have enjoyed it 
very much. In looking over the vari- 
ous articles, one seldom reads anything 
about small-bore shot-gun pistols. The 
only one I know of is the Marbles 
Game Getter. Like many of the other 
boys who served in the World War 
overseas, I brought back as a souvenir 
one of those large signal pistols which 
were so numerous. Being a machinist, 
I decided to make a shotgun out of it. 

After procuring the necessary ma- 
terial, I made a barrel to fit the orig- 
inal and bored it to use 410 shot shells. 
I fastened it in securely with a knurled 
tape nut at the muzzle and made a 
longer extractor to reach the small 
shell. The barrel is only 9% inches 
long, which changed my opinion that 
a barrel must be long to hold the 
charge together and give it penetra- 
tion. 

I have killed running jack rabbits, 
squirrels, pigeons on the wing at 30 to 
40 steps, with as much accuracy as 
guns of larger bore and longer barrels 
using 7%c. shot. It also shoots with 
fair accuracy with ball cartridge. I 
have not given it any test for pattern, 
etc., but it seems to shoot as close as 
the usual small bore gun. One objec- 
tion is its weight, which isn’t neces- 
sary as there is so little recoil. Later 
on I am going to build another one 
lighter. After using it for some time, 
I let my father have it for about a 
year to shoot rats with. He would 
drive his car so the lights would shine 
between the grainaries, then sit in the 
car and shoot them as they came out, 
and it meant sure death for Mr. Rat. 
A number of my friends have used it, 
with the result they either want to 
buy or trade for it. But I intend to 
keep it for a souvenir and for my own 
use. 

I would like to see in your magazine 
other experiments along similar lines. 
If interested, will pattern it and send 
the results. 

CarRL C. CHASE, 

Augusta Browntown Sta., Kansas. 


That Bass Fishing Trip 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
H AVING lived three years on Forest 

Lake and caught all kinds of fish 
that pertain to this body of water with 
comparative ease, that is, northern 
pike and bass of the larger variety, I 
turned my attention to the walleyed 
pike. An extremely elusive fish to con- 
nect with, I camped on Mr. Pike’s trail 
until I had about given up all hopes 
of ever making a pike fisherman. Go- 
ing out several times a week and per- 


haps getting one or two which would 
be the limit, always tempting them 
with nice three-inch shiners by still 
fishing, somehow they just were not 


in that spot or did not want anything ° 


to do with me. 

One day in taking a stroll down 
towards the lake, I hailed Walter Wil- 
son, who is as good a bass fisherman 
as ever cast a bait in this lake (and 
there surely are a lot of fishermen 
here), and asked if he was going out 
that day; he informed me he was, so 
I asked him why not go out together. 
Mr. Wilson doesn’t very often go out 
with anybody, preferring to go alone. 
He informed me he was going to fish 
for bass and made the remark to me 
that I would not fish anything but 
pike, not a very good invitation to go 
along; but saying I thought I might 
be able to catch a bass, he consented to 
make it a trip. 

Getting our rods and reels and also 
a long cane pole apiece, together with 
small frogs for bait, we soon landed 
on the fishing grounds. 

Starting out with the long cane poles 
(for we couldn’t use the casting out- 
fit), we tried the rushes most thor- 
oughly, but Mr. Bass was not there. 
Then we gave the deep underwater 
weeds a good tryout. No _ success. 
Then Mr. Wilson said they must be out 
in deep water on the rocky bars, so out 
there we went. The water was too 
deep for our cane poles so we changed 
to rod and reel with a heavy sinker to 
keep our bait near bottom. 

We hadn’t quite got off the bar 
where it drops into the mud when 
Mr. Wilson got a strike. He said, 
“Well, I guess we have them located,” 
and put his float out to mark the spot. 
He proceeded to land his fish which 
proved to be a bass of about 2% lbs. 


‘weight, and was to be the end of our 


bass fishing for the day, as the en- 
closed photo shows. 

Turning from the mud bottom back 
again on the bar, to our surprise we 






















each had a hard strike at the same 
time. 

I didn’t know at the time just what 

kind of a fish struck my bait, but I 
think Mr. Wilson did. I lost mine but 
Mr. Wilson landed his, and it proved 
to be a nine-pound wall-eyed pike. 
- From then on it was bait, reel in 
and sometimes land one, as we didn’t 
have a landing net along, which is a 
very necessary article. 

We stayed with the game until we 
had hooked thirteen and landed only 
five, but it was just as much fun tak- 
ing five as though we had landed all 
thirteen of them. The fish weighed 
from six to nine pounds apiece. 

In a few days we made another trip 
which gave us material for the en- 
closed photo. The ten largest weigh 
from seven to eleven and one-quarter 
pounds. The bluest day I ever saw 
was when Mr. Wilson asked me to 
make another trip with him just 
shortly afterwards and I had to work. 
For a partner that day, Mr. Wilson 
took his wife, and when they reached 
the fishing ground there were eight 
boats already there. 

Mrs. Wilson took quite a few right 
out from under some of the other 
boats and they were not able to get 
even a strike. 

This day, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson went 
home with nine, the largest average- 
size catch of the season, total weight 
78 pounds. 

For an all-round fighting fish, give 
me an eight or ten-pound wall-eyed 
pike in preference to bass or northern 
pike. 

This fish is a hard fighter and while 
not as spectacular as the bass or pick- 
erel is never the less gamy and full 
of courage. Wall eyes usually swim 
deep, prefering to keep to large pools. 
They are sometimes called pike perch 
and in the north , Doré. 

FRANK HOWES, 
Forest Lake, Minn. 
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MARBLE'S 


Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 60 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 
cords attached to each end 
so it may be pulled through 

the bore of the rifle. De- 

signed for field use. $1.00. 

State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gaugeor caliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves fi 
residue of all powders. A per- Fit@ 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, fits 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 fj, 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. [ii 
Sample free. 


The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, nives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog an prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


Anti-Rust Rope 


la writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Streain, 





Large Mackinac Trout 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

A few days ago I read an item in 
the San Francisco Bulletin about a 
large mackinac trout caught at Lake 
Tahoe by a seven year wld Indian boy. 
The story of the fish was brought back 
to Sacramento by Mr. B. E. Gaddis, an 
attorney of that city. I wrote Mr. Gad- 
dis, requesting information and a pic- 
ture of the catch, which he kindly 
furnished. 

The enclosed photo of “McGinty” 
Johnson, the Indian boy, and his 31 
lb. mackinaw trout, was taken by Mr. 
Gaddis at Young Brothers’ Resort, 
Bijou, Lake Tahoe, California, on the 
morning of July 26th last. 

The boy and his father were trolling 
from a boat, with a copper line and 
live minnow, when the fish was hooked. 
The boy played it very well until it 
came to landing his prize in the boat, 
when he had to yell for assistance from 
his father. The fish, when taken from 
the water, was longer than the boy 
who hooked it, and is said by “old 
timers” to be the largest taken from 
Lake Tahoe since 1888. 

I am also enclosing a clipping in 
reference to the opening of the deer 
season here. The introduction of red 
shirts and hats, as part of the hunter’s 
costume, to cut down the number of 
accidents and fatalities, is quite a nov- 
elty. One hunter told me the costume 
was a huge success as far as its intent 
was concerned, but he met up with a 
rather unfriendly bull, and was im- 
mediately put to rout. 

No doubt the above, together with the 
photo, will be of interest to the readers 
of FOREST AND STREAM. 

Howarp SLATEN, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


It will identify you. 


An Appeal to Hunters 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE often wondered whether the 

hunter has ever dreamed that the 
success of the racing and homing pigeon 
sport depends to a large extent upon 
his sportsmanship. Ofttimes our birds 
come home several days late due to the 
fact that their bodies and wings are 
badly mutilated by some forgetful 
shooter. Sometimes the failure of some 
particular pigeon to arrive home means 
failure for some young sportsman, who 
perhaps was looking forward to this 
pigeon. In a good many cases some 
of our best pigeons never return to 
their lofts and we wonder whether they 
met with some accident or with shot 
from the gun of some unsportsmanlike 
hunter. How often you will hear some 
fantier say, “I would have gladly lost 
my whole stock in place of my “Won- 
der Boy,” “Polly Face” or my “White 
Flier,” or whatever the’ case may be, 
indicating one supreme fact which is 
that the homing man is always keenly 
interested in some individual pigeon 
that has proven itself. 

Personally I don’t think that saga- 
cious hunters or sportsmen ever shoot 
at our birds intentionally, although I 
imagine there is a slight possibility of 
the hunter mistaking our precious birds 
for wild pigeons, as we sometimes liber- 
ate as high as 10,000 pigeons at one 
time. Another interesting, but sad 
point, is that the temptation (after a 
fruitless day in the woods) is so great 
that when a swarm of birds, homeward 
bound, pass by, a “pot shot” seems justi- 
fiable. It, at least, satisfies their de- 
sire to bring home the “bacon.” But 
my dear friends and brother sports- 
men, let me relate a short story of a 
young novice in flying racing pigeons. 

It was around the second Sunday of 
May when a young, clean-cut lad, about 
eighteen years old, walked in my yard 
to look at my loft. He told me of the 
hard luck that he had in breeding and 
also losing quite a number of young- 
sters off the board. He also told me of 
his two years’ experience and all of the 
bad results that he was obtaining from 
his birds. I took him around the place, 
showed him my breeders, youngsters 
and stock birds and all of which seemed 
to please him immensely. 

After we talked about two hours on 
the subjects of breeding, feeding and 
training he finally suggested that I sell 
him two youngsters th:t he took a 
liking to. Before he left 1 made him a 
present of the two birds, as I rarely sell 
any. He thanked me most heartily for 
the birds and left in the highest of 
spirits. I never’ heard from this young 
pigeon “Mike” (excuse the slang ex- 
pression) until it was time for club 
training, about the second Sunday in 
August. He asked me in a gentleman- 
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imax Selexset Loads” 









wins US Prize-Name Contest 













Powder 
———— Shot 
Dr. | Gr.| (Ounces) 


254" Shell 
I 





I 

16 
1% 
1% 
1% 


16 Gauge 
2%" Shell 
I 


20 Gauge 
234" Shell 
‘8 


I 
*Furnished only in 234” shell. 


Shooter has choice of ponden 
drams); Du Pont, Dead Sh 
(loaded in grains) Ballistite, Infall 


Turkey, Geese, 
Large Ducks 


12 Gauge, 3% dr. (28 gr.) 1% oz. 
Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6 Chilled 

16 Gauge, 24 gr., 1 oz. 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7% Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 02. 
Nos. 2, 4, 5,6 and 7% Chilled 


Rabbits, Squirrels, 
Doves 


12 Gauge,3 dr. (24 gr.) 114 02. 
Nos. 4, 6, 7, 734 and 8 Drop 
12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 er.) 134 07. 
Nos. 6, 7% and 8 Chilled 

12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 1 2. 
Nos. 4, 6, 7 and 8 ee 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 02. 
Nos. 6 and 8 Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 
Nos. 6 and 8 Chilled 


Rced, Rail and 
Shore Birds 


12 Gauge, 234 dr. (22 gr.) 1 02. 
Nos. 6,8 and 10 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) I oz 
Nos. 8,9 and 10 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 ger.) 7% oz. 
Nos, 8, 9 and 10 Drop 


Climax Selexset Loads 


12 Gauge 






ot, Hercules E. C., Schulze; Dense powders 


Hew Climax Selexset Loads Meet 
All Shooting Needs 










Shot Sizes 






Drop: 6, 8, 10 
Drop: 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 10 
{ Drop: 4, 6, 7, 7%4,8,9 
Chilled: 6, 7%, 8,9 
Chilled: 7% 
{ Drop: 4, 5,6 
Chilled: 4, 5,6, 734 
Chilled: 2, 4, 5,6 




































{ Drop: 6, 7, 8,9, 10 
\ Chilled: 6, 734, 8,9 
Chilled: 4, 5,6,73% 















{ Drop: 6,7,8,9, 10 
Chilled: 6,734, 8, 9 
Chilled: 2, 4, 5, 6, 734 


as follows: Bulk powders (loaded in 





ible. 






Other Ducks, Grouse, 
Hawks and Crows 


12 Gauge, 3'{ dr. (26 gr.) 114 oz. 
Nos. 4 4n1 6 Drop 

12 Gauge, 314 dr. (26 gr.) 114 oz. 
Nos. 4, 6 and 7% Chilled 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 02. 
No. 6 Drop 

16 Gauge, 24 dr. (20 gr.) 1 0% 
Nos. 6 and 7% Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) Y%oz. 
No. 6 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) Y%oz. 
Nos. 6 and 734 Chilled 















Quail, Snipe, 
Woodcock 


12 Gauge, 3 dr. _ (24 gr.) 144 02. 
Nos. 8 and 9 Drop 

12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 er.) 1402. 
Nos. 7%, 8 and 9 Chilled 

12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 ef.) 1 Oz 
Nos. 8 and 10 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.)1 02. 
Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 7%, 8 and 9 Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) Woz. 
Nos. 8,9 and 10 Drop 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) %0z. 
Nos. 7%, 8 and 9 Chilled 


Trap Loads 


12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 er.) 11402 
No. 734 Chilled 
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50,000 names submitted for 
selected group of shot-shells 
that meet all shooting needs . 


HE first prize in the US Prize-Name Contest goes to 

Mr. Joe i. Boothe, General Agent, Southwestern Life 
Insurance Co., Sweetwater, Texas. The name submitted by 
Mr. Boothe — Climax Selexset Loads — was chosen as best 
expressing (1) that this is a group or family of shells, (2) that 
this group or family has merit, (3) that this group or family 
is a preferred list, selected by shooters themselves. 

More than fifty thousand names were entered in the con- 
test — an indication not only of the popularity of the con- 
test but of the popularity of the Climax Selexset Loads. 
Shooters everywhere seem to agree that these loads are 
worthy of a special designation — a name that makes them 
stand out as a specially selected group. 

The complete list of prize-winners is given below. To the 
winners, in true good sportsmanship, we extend our con- 
gratulations, and to all other contestants our sincere thanks 
for their interest in helping us pick a name for the group of 
Climax loads that are preferred by shooters generally. 


Frank Kachelhoffer, Ackley, Ia. 


Karl Braasch, 
1216 No. 7th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


16th to 35th Prizes: Ca: Cli 
ond Prize: Fox Gun Sheits rizes: Case of 500 Climax 


1st Prize: Parker Gun in Shooting Case 
-Joe H. Boothe, General Agent, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co., 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


E. C. Bacon, 
50534 Main St., Medina, N. Y. 


grd Prize: L. C. Smith Gun 


P. J. Anthony, 
2800 San Pedro St., Austin, Texas. 


4th Prize: Ithaca Gun 
R. F. Parkinson, 
306 South Beveridge St., 
Carbondale, Ill. 


sth Prize: Baker Gun 


Frank L. Bailey, 
17 Court St., Plymouth, Mass. 


6th and 7th Prizes: Savage Repeating 
Shotgun 
F. A. Hosie, Byron, Calif. 
J. R. Montgomery, 
Baltusrol Way, Short Hills, N. J. 


8th to 11th Prizes: Stevens Repeating 
Shotgun 
A. M. Schnetzler, 
006 Daisy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
. H. Lindsay, Lake View, Iowa. 
Elmer K. McConnell, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Delhi, Ontario, 
Canada. 
Martin Sipe, 
635 Ridge Ave., York, Pa. 
rath to 15th Prizes: Lefever Shotgun 
Dr. J. L. Corbett, 
Farmers National Bank Bldg., 
Pekin, Ill 
H. B. Webster, 
323 North Tioga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


. F. Giddens, 
orehead City, N. C. 
C. F. Newpher, 
3220 Warrington St., Cleveland, 
io. 
Pat Pugh, 
200 No. Maple St., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


A. L. Culpeper, Carlsbad, N. M. 
Wm. N. Gridley, Candor, N. Y 

C. J. Walsh, 

Box 463, Conneaut, Ohio. 

C. T. Simousek, 

5400 So. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, 


I. G. Jackson, Danville, Ky. 

Dr. M. E. Triplett, 

407 Moyle Bidg., Augusta, Kans. 
Clyde M. Bennett, 

122 Gross Court, Lansing, Mich. 
M. E. Avant, 

Tennessee Colony, Tex. 


Robert J. Crane, 

70 Saratoga Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
W. K. Pike, Blanton, Fla. 

B. MacDonald, 

1817 E, 3rd St., Duluth, Minn. 
Frederick Perrin, 

Waverly, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Joseph Wright, 

2108 Church St., Greenville, Texas. 
G. W. Fuller, Albany, Oregon. 
W. O. Kiser, Lexington, Ky. 

W. L. Bumpas, Duncan, Okla. 
Palmer Ice, Fairmount, Ind. 


Whether or not you won a prize in the contest, you can still 
win plenty of trophies both in the field and at the traps with 
the Climax Selexset Loads. The popular choice of shooters, 


these select loads chamber and eject easily; they are water- 
proof; they possess power in abundance; they pattern uni- 
formly; and they give good penetration. Furthermore, they 
are wadded with Cork-Tex, insuring a smooth load. 

Try backing your skill with the Climax Selexset Loads. You 
will find the right load for bird or trap in the table opposite. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advartisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





‘The Walton’ 


WHERE the pavement ends’’ 
where Russell’s “Ike 

Wie ? begin. On mountain, 
field and forest trails they 
are padding along giving mile- 
age and comfort to men wise 
in choosing outing footwear. 


The Ike Walton is a boot with 
a double vamp—made of the 
finest waterproofed imported 
French veal leathers, tanned and 
oiled to a pliability that gives 
no hint of ruggedness. Gen- 
uine moccasin construction. 


The “never rip” seam, continuous on 
the vamp and toe piece, & sufficient as- 
surance against the rds of the worst 
of bad going. Flexible soles of wear- 
beating Maple Pac leather give — lay- 
ers of leather between the foot and the 
ground. The lightest weight and strong- 
est boot ever trod on; as waterproofed 
_as a leather ae can be. Heights 
6 to 18 inches, all sizes, army last. 


R. B. Slatter, Brea, California, 
wore this boot from Vancouver, 
B. C. to Atlin, a distance of 1800 
miles, in 153 consecutive days. 


Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell) sportsmen’s boots and shoes to 
show you Russell Moccasin Footwear. 

If he can not, write for our canaion [ 
select the style and size you want oan 
insist that he order them for you. 


The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
910 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. » 


Double Action, Solid Frame, 
Swing Out Cylinder 


REVOLV 


Absolute perfect safe- 

ty because the cylin- 7 

der and barrel have 

double locking devices. 

Easy to handle—sure fire— 

never misses. Best _ blue 

steel. None better made. ’ 
$35.00 value. Special sacri- $35 
a ee aiese 


.38 $16. 
PAY ON SDELIVERY SEND NO MONEY 
Brand new, latest model. Use sanders ammunition 


WATTS TRADING C 
{1 Warren St., Desk 559 New York 


Six Color Combinations The Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 

3 = game fish in actual colors. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


010 West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon Tackle 


eddon Made 


like manner if I would send a few of 
his birds to the fifty and seventy-five 
mile training stations, as he wanted to 
test out his birds before he joined some 
club and went to considerable expense. 
So on the fifty-mile training-shipping 
night he brought over ten pigeons, two 
cof which were those that I gave him. 
On the following day, which was Sun- 
day (and a beautiful day it was), this 
young novice came running around the 
house, highly enthusiastic. It was now 
ten o’clock and he had all of his birds 
home, which were liberated at seven 
o’clock. 

He was all smiles as he compared 
his time with mine, and was a close sec- 
ond. On the seventy-five mile training 
he was back and forth all day because 
I was missing two and he had all of his 
birds home. As his first bird beat mine 
(by about two minutes) you could not 
hold this chap. He proudly protruded 
his chest and asked if I would make 
arrangements for him to join the club 
to which I belong, namely the Long 
Island Homing Club. The first race 
was the following Sunday, the 100 mile 
race, and he asked me if I would ship 
his birds. As it it against the rules 
to ship birds which, belong outside the 
club, I was permitted to ship the two 
which I gave him, because they were 
branded with my brands. 

Sunday morning came, a_ sullen, 
dreary day, that rosy fingered Sunday 
morning which played such a prominent 
part in our 50 and 75 mile training sta- 
tions, was missing. Nothing but a low 
fog hung over the city. From 6 o’clock 
in the morning until 12 o’clock noon 
this young novice telephoned, sent mes- 
sengers around and finally came over 
himself inquiring as to whether any of 
my birds were home. (The birds were 
liberated at 7.30 on this day. The 
young lad, still in high hopes, sat a full 
hour waiting for some sign of the birds, 
when he suddenly spied a pigeon mak- 
ing for my loft. He was all excited as 
he watched me time the bird in, which 
consists of taking a rubber counter 


.| mark off their leg and putting it in the 
25) clock, starting the clock. 


I went to the club with my clock and 
the novice went home to see whether 
any of his birds were home. It was 
about 6 o’clock when I returned from 
the club and was sitting in the yard but 
a short time when a sullen, demure 
young chap walked into the yard, that 
familiar smile gone, and his spirit 
seemed to be broken. The pigeon which 
he cherished most came home, only to 
drop dead on top of his coop. He had 
brought the bird with him and we care- 
fully examined it, finding numerous gun 
shot wounds in its breast. I tried to 
explain to this young sportsman that 
such incidents are to be expected. Un- 
consciously he brushed aside a tear, 
and in a choking voice bid me good- 


night. Meeting the chap about 6 months 
later he infomed me that he gave up 
his birds. 

Perhaps if the person who shot that 
pigeon realized the injury that he had 
done, he would gladly give anything for 
the return of that young man’s sport- 
ing spirit. 

As it is very rare that a man can 
live with a broken neck, so it is with 
a sportsman; how can the racing and 
homing pigeon sport live with so many 
broken or irritated spirits of its mem- 
bers because of the shooting of their 
pigeons. 

We are trying to encourage the sport, 
and with the aid of the man who 
handles a gun we could accomplish won- 
ders. So may I ask you, true sports- 
men, please speak and tell your friends 
and brother sportsmen to refrain from 
carrying home our dearly paid for 
pigeons in place of the “Bacon.” 

Member of the Long Island Homing 


JOHN J. MUNSTER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Michigan Muskies 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AR LAKE in the northwest part of 
Manistee Co., Michigan, has long 
been famous for the big muskies. A 
natural breeding and feeding ground, 
the red man had his planting grounds 
on the shore of this lake and were ex- 
pert fishermen before the white man 
came. I have been in this region 57 
years and have had my share of fish- 
ing and hunting. The spring of 1899 
while spearing, I struck a muskie that 
would weigh well over 100 Ibs., but lost 
him. The largest I ever helped get out 
was 42 lbs. An Indian  spearing 
through the ice in the early ’70s took 
ene out that weighed 72 lbs. 
A fine village of 600 souls and good 
farms surround Bar Lake now. But 
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Remember— 
It’s Johnson who puts Motor Boating 














within the reach of Everybody 


N? matter what you think now—or what 


anybody has told you—about outboard | 


motors in general, go get the nearest Johnson 
dealer to give you a free demonstration of the 
Johnson Outboard Motor. 

Arideinthe boat will setthe Johnson Motorapart 
from all other outboard motors in your mind. 


You'll like its freedom from vibration, its quiet, 
powerful-sounding purr, the feeling of perfectly 
controlled speed, the way it can be stopped in 
a boat’s length from full speed ahead, “warped” 
into the dock, started in any direction, throttled 
down to slowest trolling speed for hours. 


You'll see why the Johnson is the one outboard 
motor that gets you where you want to go and 
brings you back— 

The Johnson float-feed throttle-controlled car- 
buretor that supplies a perfect firing mixture 
at all speeds and temperatures, the choke that 
makes starting easy, 
the Quick-Action 
Magneto—Johnson 
designed—that 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


shoots a hot spark and eliminates the annoy- 
ance and weight of batteries, the exclusive 
automatic tilting device and friction clutch 
drive that really protect against underwater 
obstructions and will propel a boat wherever 
it will float. 


The Johnson Outboard Motor is the only motor 
that you can attach to any type boat or canoe 
without altering the boat. 

It delivers full 2 horse power and carries a 
rowboat along at from 7 to 9 miles per hour or 
acanoe at 10to12. And all this power, flexibility 
and dependability have been condensed into 


Only 35 Pounds 


Not only the lightest outboard motor ever built 
but the lightest per horse power as proved by 
any standard scales. 

A ride in a Johnson equipped boat will show you 
why water enthusiasts bought more Johnson 
Motors last year than any other make. 

If you don’t know the name of the nearest Johnson 
dealer write for our free catalog and we will tell 
you who he is. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co,, Inc, 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N.Y. 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


I Johnson. on 





OUTBOARD MOTORS 


_GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF | INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 





GENUINE COLTS 
REVOLVER, cal.38 
ARMY SPECIAL 


doubleaction,swing out 
cylinder, blued finish, rubber grips, 

3 most NEW. Superior to foreign 

made imitations. Price $18.45. Web 

holster to fit 60 cents; web belt with cartridge 

loops 45cents, __ 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE, using 
the U. . Army —— 30, Mod. 1906 Sarre 23 
i pounds. Length, = inches; barre 
Putned down bo! le. Special price, 
* Ball cartridges, hard nose, $3.50 100. 2 

pelt, 40 cents, Reference catal: pages, 50 
cents. 1924 circular for 2cent stamp. Establis 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 


Hunt et a 
BIASCUPE 5D 


Six-power Pocket Binocular for all 

sportsmen, naturalists, etc. See game 
from afar. 

7 atdealers. Direct, add 25c. 

k guarantee, Circulars free. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to J 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 


$5 and 
Money. 


Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space tharatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 


ROSS-Gould Co 
309 N. 10th 
8T, LOUIS 


‘| screaming with fright. 


i an i) 


Too. Mailing Lists 


Sa\ Will help ng increase sales 


Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering names of your 
best prospective customers. 
Counts and prices are given on 
thousands of different Mailing Lists, 


99 b Syren of 5 teach 


Ross.coutd Co at, St. Louis 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. ‘This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you vear after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F,. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


a TG SPINNER 


D il 
OVERALL 
WEEDLESS 30¢ 
a ASK IPLAIN ..... 2S ¢ 
your DEALER—SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


ic.u.s, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co, 
PAT. OFF. py CHas.H. Stapr. PRESCOTT» WIS. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


its reputation for muskies is still good 
as the picture and the following story 
of their capture will show. 

Mr. Gainer, a veteran angler says, 
“About 8 A. M. I took my oars, casting 
rod, tackle and bait and went down to 
the boat only 80 rods from my house. 
A slight wind, hazy sky and the signs 
of the Zodiac about right, I felt pretty 
sure of success. I first tied on a No. 4 
skinner spoon and soon had two pickerel 
in the boat about four or five pounds 
each and getting over the muskie 
grounds—they have beds of their own 
now—I took the hooks off the spoon 
and put it ahead of a 15 hook Green 
Dowagiac—as you’ve got to show a 
muskie something worth while. Well, 
I made one cast and Mr. Big Fellow had 
it. He broke water three times. The 
first break he cleared fully 16 feet free 
of the water, the longest break I ever 
saw, and the fight was on. There was 
good lively work for ten minutes and I 
had him alongside the boat, where I 
got the “Strangler Lewis” hold in his 
eyes; give me the thumb ana finger 
hold, I never use the gaff or net. Once 
aboard the boat I hit ’em over the head 
with a ten inch pair of plyers carried 
in the tackle box and they lay still. This 
is the humane way. I was only out 
about an hour on this trip. 

After dinner I took my friends along 
and we were out a couple of hours and 
two took more big muskies on the same 
bait. In the evening we took the women 
out and hooked a pickere) which put up 
a stiff fight before I could get my eye 
hold on him. He threw pails of water 
all over the women and had them 
This fish was 
| caught on the same bait and weighed 
113% lbs. My only regret is that I did 
not fish longer that day, but it was 
quite a day after all. 

I take my own pictures. 

M. W. Matteson, Arcadia, Mich. 


The Good Long Bow and Cloth- 
yard Shaft 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I WAS very much interested in Mr. 

Stemmler’s article on archery in the 
August issue of your magazine. And 
his reference to the Thompson brothers 
calls to mind the series of articles, 
written by the elder, and published in 
Scribner’s Monthly. 

It must now be nearing fifty years 
since those articles appeared, and yet, 
such an impression did they have upon 
my youthful mind, that I remember, 
word for word, much of their contents, 
though I have never seen one of the 
articles from that day to this. The in- 
itial article began: “So long as the moon 
returns in heaven a bent, beautiful bow, 
so long will the fascination of archery 
keep hold of the hearts of men.” 

And in an insert was a verse of an 
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old English hunting song: “Cheerily 
blow the bugle horn in the cool Sep- 
tember morn; wax the cord and bend 
the bow, loose the hounds and let them 
go.” What a queer thing, and how 
wonderful in its workings is this head- 
piece of ours! 

Certainly Mr. Thompson was right. 
And it must be that in the case of very 
many of us, we must have had grand- 
sires who drew long bows at the battle 
of Hastings, for there is in us an in- 
herent love for the bow which nothing 
can quite dispel. I have a friend of 
many, many years standing—a little 
double Parker—bought with the first 
$100 I ever earned, but the bang of the 
gun has never sounded as sweet in my 
ears as the twang of the bow. 

A couple of winters ago some prowl- 
ing dog dragged an old beef head around 
to my place, and do you know I sawed 
off the horns and laid them away, be- 
cause they were just ideal for bow- 
tips? For Mr. Stemmler was right in 
saying half the fun is in manufacturing 
your own weapons. 

This is the age of machinery; and the 
wonderful guns of the present day, in 
combination with the automobile, may 
result in fuller game-bags for a time, 
but in the end it will result in the prac- 
tical extinction of game. But could we 
go back to the “stone age” for our 
sporting weapons, game would become 
nearly as plentiful as in the days of the 
early settlers. 

And Ill warrant that no man who 
ever shot a moose, elk or grizzly with 
a 30-40, ever derived one-half the thrill 
that Maurice Thompson did the time he 
brought down that wild turkey on the 
Indian River. HARVEY LOSEE, 

Red Hook, N. Y. 


(Many readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM will recall the charming articles 
by Will and Maurice Thompson appear- 
ing in this journal in years past. These 
brothers spent much time in the Flor- 
idan swamps studying wild life and 
hunting with the bow. At the present 
time a small group of western archers, 
headed by Dr. Saxton Pope and Arthur 
Young have done much to stimulate a 
revival of this robust sport.—Editors.) 


Banditry Put Down ‘by Straight 
Shooting 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
O’N July 7th a lone bank bandit at- 
tempted to hold up this institution 
but was unsuccessful because one man 
got loose whom he had tied up in a back 
room and raised an alarm, thereby 
scaring the bandit’s partners away. 
The hold-up tried to make his escape 
but was wounded and captured by a 
posse from town. Put us down in favor 
of keeping the public armed to protect 
itself. C. H. DAHL, 
Hooper, Nebraska. 
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YoOuR boat, your bass — and 
your Sport Twin! Think 

what that speedy little boat- 
[eee §=§8motor adds to water outings. 
Pee §=«Long jaunts, without tedious 
oarwork — and better fishing at 
the end of them. Picnics. Bath- 
ing parties. Distance no obstacle. 


a These Sport Twin Features are NEW: 


4 Evinrude-Zenith Carburetor, true auto type, throttles and 

'p accelerates smoothly without a “miss”, and saves fuel. Im- 

en Fly wheel Magneto— instant starting and amazing 

ym performance. Safety Reverse, automatic, at a lift of the tiller. Safety 
« Tilt-Up—snags, shallows and beaching can’t in- 
“> jure motor. Can be locked for starting. But best 
of all Sport Twin features is its absolute reliabil- 
ity. Back of this great little 40-lb. twin is 15 years 
of Evinrude success—the best possible guaranty! 


Examine this motor at your dealer’s. Handsome catalog free 
—wirite us for it. (Also write for Folder on Evinrude BOATS). 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 244 Evinrude Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


a 
ay 


yr. 


Se 


Distributors: 
115 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calit. 
259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
244 Evinrude Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Sereet Address 





Gentlemen: 
Send me your latest, illustrated catalog. Town ———__—_—_ 


Fe eeesssceseeceseaseas 
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RS. PETER SCHUTT won the 


Ladies’ Amateur Champion- 
ship of Florida this year with an 
Ithaca. 

The Schutts run a famous hunt- 
ing and fishing resort at Naples, 
Florida, and shoot Ithacas 
because Ithaca lock speed, im- 
proves their shooting. 
Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Send for free catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Reloading 


in order to make a perfect score, 

is to press the trigger at the 
right time. Now do not take this state- 
ment too seriously, as its purpose is 
——————| principally to provoke a laugh. But 
you will find there is no joke about it, 
when it comes to pefforming the stunt, 
and it has always seemed strange to me 
that so few have ever become proficient 


2 only thing necessary to do, 








BINOCULARS DOWN! 


9 Power Glass only $5.00 


Write now for particulars about 


this ne = 00 Berm 

and dozens of others to 2 ° 

power. We take advantage of enough to do it. Any one can hold a 
foreign exchange; you get benefit. ° ° 

Example: 10-power French Prism gun so the sight will be on the target 
glass, built to sell for $45, now 


occasionally, but the hard thing to do, 
is to press the trigger when the sight 
is there. The only reason I can give 
for this is, that the mind, eye, and the 
finger do not all function at the same 
time. Your eye tells you the sight 
is on the target, the mind conveys the 
fact to the finger, and the finger being 
slower than either, there is a fractional 
part of time, before the explosion takes 
place, and the bullet has left the gun. 
Sometimes it is possible to hold the gun 
in perfect alignment with the target, 
during this space of time, but too often 
it happens that the gun has moved, and 
a poor shot is the result. 

I have written the above principally 
as an introduction to the main issue, 
which is to try to show how to over- 
come, as far as possible, this irregular 
working of the shooting system. I have 
always noticed that the careful, slow 
moving men, with the same practice, 
will generally make the most even 
scores, but there will be exceptions to 
this rule, so I think it is best to assume 
that all men have the same chance to 
become experts. If, however, you are 
inclined to be nervous and shaky, I ad- 
vise that you go through the act of 
shooting, 10 or 15 times, without load- 
ing the gun, using the same caution in 
holding, and pressing the trigger. This 
we calm you down, and eventually, help 
to overcome it. To be able to hold a gun 
steady, requires practice, but unless you 
; are able to do it, your scores will be 


$27, while they last. 
SPECIAL—8, 10 and 12 


Powers in One Instrument 


Wonderful new Lemaire ‘‘change- 
able’ binocular. Last word in : 

optical science. Used by professional hunters, naturalis ts, 
etc. A superb instrument. Beats $100 glasses. Only $79. 


FREE—Catalog of 200 Glasses 


A glass for every purpose, for every purse. Wide choice 
opera and field glasses, telescopes for sport, magnifiers, ete. 


Write America’s Leading Binocular House 


DuMAURIER CO., Dept. 710, Elmira, N. Y. 





Better 
Than 
Ever 


Smith’s Ideal Hunting Shoes 
M. A. SMITH’S SONS 


Manufacturers 


600 N. 13TH ST., PHILA., PA. 


From your dealer or direct 












: on Gallon of Gasoline 
s 2 e 
We guarantee ny Hon cars Dar OE 


M present mileage, power and flexibility. 

Models for any car, truck, tractor, marine 

= a, engine. Makes old cars bet- 

than new. See our mile: eae guarantees. 

mi. nooaee. .32 mi. -28 mi. 

-30 mi. | Overland.. .32 mi. baa, .24 mi, 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 32° “= 


car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off on 
high in any weathe 2 i pa priming or heating—No jerking 
or choking. Agen nted. 

AIR-! FRICTION “CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1298 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A 
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Rifle Ammunition 


Concluding Chapter 


By GILBERT S. THOMPSON 


likely to be up one day, and down the 
next. First adopt the best system of 
holding your gun, and then stick to it at 
all times, making a practice to always 
do your best, and then your best will 
improve. If you get too tired holding the 
gun, take it down and rest, once, twice, 
or a dozen times, rather than to allow 
yourself to become careless enough to 
make a wild shot. The principle to fol- 
low, is to be careful, systematic, and 
thorough, and always keep your mind 
on the finger pressure, and let your eye 
take care of the sights. 


ND now in speaking of the finger 

pressure, brings us to the vital point 
of this issue. Every man has his own 
individual way of doing. things, but this 
does not really prove, that there is more 
than one right way, and I do not be- 
lieve there is but one right way of pull- 
ing the trigger, in target work. I have 
never favored the set trigger, and hav- 
ing had but very little experience, I will 
not discuss it, only to say, that I think 
it too dangerous to use. The other pull 
I will describe as the hard pull, and it 
makes no difference to what degree, the 
rule I give will apply the same. First 
press the trigger into neutral, “using 
the auto term,” which means in this 
case, as near the jumping off point, as 
it is safe to hold it, and do not allow it 
to go back, but hold it to that point, 
with a firm steady pressure, using the 
first joint of the finger. Now, as I 
have previously stated, let the eye take 
care of the sights, but keep your mind 
on this finger pressure, and every time 
the sights come in alignment with the 
target, give the trigger a little extra 
pressure, but not with any certainty of 
tripping it. Always holding the trigger 
to the point you have pressed it, and 
with a little extra pressure every time 
the sights touch the target, you will 
find you will trip it, without a squint or 
a flinch. With practice, you will find 
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Serviceable 
Hunting Clothes 


Special, closely woven, 
rain-proofed cloth, double at 
all exposed parts, keeps you 
warm and dry regardless of 
the weather. 
So strong, it resists the 
season. Yet it’s soft, pliable, 
hardest wear, season after 
comfortable. 
Garments correctly de- 
signed. Free and easy to 
every action. Liberal pocket 
room. Handy, convenient 
features. 
You'll enjoy a Duxbak SY : yen 
Outfit. a 3 a RE eee 
Write for 1924 Style Book, — PSR 
showing all models. 
Utica-Duxbak Corporation 


10 Noyes St. Utica, N. Y. 
Established 1904 
Distributors for Red Top Socks 


Serviceable Clothes for Life-in-the-Ope; 
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Sea Melee 


pleted a new Sport Manual—a 
valuable compilation of facts, 
figures and data on fire-arms, am- 
munition, hunting equipment and 
outdoor accessories. 
This book contains information on ule 


tics and trajectory of fire-arms, hints 
how to keep the & sporting rifle or shot-gun 
in good condition, suggestions on what to 
take ss on any} kind of outdoor trip, par- 
inds of outdoor equipment, 
can a for this equipment 
which me surprisingly 

reasonab 

Write for this book 

today. Itis FREE. 

We are headquarters 
for te oe 8 equi 
ment e carry on 
the best lines, which 
we sell at the 
most moderate 

prices. 





P.Von Frantzius 
- 608 Diversey Parkway, D-F10, Chicago, lil. 


By request of many Middle-western expert short-rod bait- 
casters, there is now being made a new line of weighted 
lures, carved and painted to be ready for early spring 
that will prove of permanent value, made in one piece, 
to last several seasons. 
TURE RED-FIN ROACH. 4 inches long 
E SILVER SHINER. 4 inches long 
E LITTLE Soran. 5 inches long 
E CRA ISH. 4 inches long 
Price, $iso 


IS 1 2% EACH 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR 


BIG PERCH & PICKEREL WITH HOOKS SUITED TOEACH FISH 


= Bentted supply of each size of frog will be available 
S fall. 

Guarantee goes with the sale of every one. If you don’t 
like it, return it. Get your money back prompt. 

Attach line to eye of barrel swivel, which connects the 
treble hook. After being cast allow the frog to sink, then 
reel in at reasonable rate with short jerks of rod, which 
makes it dive down at the same time to more rapidly wag 
Its hindquarters, giving a most uncanny lifelike motion in 


the water. 
Address: LOUIS OasAe. 217 9 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address: LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


October | 
DAVIS “MAXIMIN” GUNS 


Maximum results 
with a Mini- 
mum Gun 


Every Gun is Tested 


Modern smokeless powder makes it possible to get splendid 
results, in Pattern, Kange and i with a 
gn 24-inch barrel Gun cr a 16-22 und a if Gun is 
uilt and choked idan te We have solved a problem. 
The Davis Maximin Gun = Snare for brush shootin 
ani will also give a good account of itself on fox an 
ducks, at 50 to 60 yards. At 30 yards it patterns about the 
same as a full choke of gun at 40 to 45 yards. Get a 
“MAXIMIN GUN” and note the ease with which you can 
bag your limit of Woodcock, Quail and Partridge. For 
further particulars address 


DAVIS GUNS, Dept. 0S 10,90 Chambers St., New York City 


aa Bee ae Ge: ¢ Our 
Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 
236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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this method will not only enable you 
to make better scores, but they will 
run more even. There is one thing 
more that can be said in favor of this 
method of tripping a gun. We will re- 
view what I have previously said, about 
the fractional part of time it takes for 
every thing to function before the bul- 
let leaves the gun, and you will readily 
see that this space of time should be 
made as short as possible, and as the 
action of the trigger takes up the most 
of it, this method has a great advan- 
tage over holding the finger farther 
away from the tripping point. 

It sometimes happens that the bore 
of the gun will become so thoroughly 
polished by shooting and cleaning, that 
it will not shoot accurately. This 
trouble is not met with very frequently, 
however, and is caused by a lack of 
resistance to the bullet while passing 
through the barrel, so that it does not 
fill the rifling properly, allowing the 
gas to escape evenly around the bullet 
at the muzzle, causing a defective flight. 
This can be remedied, however, by tak- 
ing a piece of outing cloth, and cutting 
it just large enough so it will fit tight 
into the barrel, when forced in with the 
cleaning rod. This piece of cloth should 
first be oiled slightly, and then sprinkled 
with fine emery powder, then force it 
back and forth through the barrel with 
the rod a few times, being careful not 
to continue the process too long. Never 
use a dry rag in cleaning a rifle bar- 
rel, as the friction is greater than when 
the rag is oiled, causing a wear to the 
barrel greater than is caused by shoot- 
ing it. 

Now in passing along to the subject 
of rifle shells, we come to the most vital 
point in the process of reloading, and I 
will assume that everyone is interested 
in getting the best results possible. As 
I have previously stated, rifle shells are 
not all alike, and very few are abso- 
lutely perfect, and to get the best re- 
sults, only perfect ones should be used. 
It sometimes takes long exhaustive in- 
dividual tests of each shell, to find this 
out. First you must have a standard 
of perfection to start with as a guide, 
that is, a shell that will produce a 
standard degree of uniform accuracy 
every time it is fired in the same gun. 
Before trying to select perfect shells, be 
sure to clean them, so they will be 
bright both inside and out. Then take 
the shell in the left hand, and with the 
right thumb nail, press in on the walls 
of the muzzle on all sides, and if you 
find that any part of the muzzle has 
less resistance than other parts, the best 
thing to do is to discard it. The walls 
of some shells will be thinner on one 
side than the other, and some will be 
softer, causing a greater or less degree 
of resistance, which will cause trouble 
when the bullet is forced into them, or 
when the explosion takes place in the 
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chamber, causing an imperfect align- 
ment of the bullet with the bore of the 
gun. Only shells the wall of which have 
the same thickness, and have the same 
resisting power on all sides, with the 
same capacity of holding powder, and 
the same length, should be used, if you 
are looking for perfect accuracy. 

The illustration in the September 
FOREST AND STREAM shows the tools for 
fitting a shell perfectly for reloading, 
and I believe it to be the only method 
that will insure perfect accuracy from 
every shot, providing only perfect shells 
are used. The sizing block is the one 
furnished by all manufacturers of load- 
ing tools, for the resizing of shells. The 
gauge that the shell passes through be- 
fore entering this block, can be made by 
any one. In constructing it, the hard- 
est kind of wood should be selected, 
with a thin plate of iron securely fast- 
ened on top, to keep the shell from dent- 
ing in, when pounded down. The thick- 
ness of this gauge should be adjusted 
according to the shell you wish to use 
and the amount of resizing it needs, so 
that the opening pin, “which is shown 
seated in the shell,” will make the in- 
side of the shell the same size, about 
half way down, to where the base of the 
bullet is seated. A wooden mallet 
should be used in driving the shell into 
the sizing block, as far as the gauge 
will permit it to go. Any small iron, 
with an opening in the end, large 
enough to admit the primer pocket in 
the inside of the shell, can be used to 
extract it, from the block. Then place 
the shell in the wooden block, as shown 
in the illustration, and force the open- 
ing pin into it, until the shoulder strikes 
the shell. This center pin should be 
made so that the part below the shoul- 
der will taper from the lower end to 
a point nearly to the center, and from 
a point a little past the center to the 
shoulder. Now the important thing 
about making this opening pin, is to be 
sure and make the large part in the 
center, the same size as the bullet you 
want to use, or just large enough, to 
open the shell, so the bullet will fit per- 
fectly, and you will find.that if one fits 
perfectly, they will all fit perfectly, and 
when the bullet is seated, with the de- 
vice I have illustrated, and all other 
instructions carefully followed, you will 
have the most perfect loaded shells pos- 
sible to obtain, and those stray shots 
that have so annoyed you, will be a 
thing of the past. In addition to this, I 
wish to know by reasoning, why this 
particular resizing block should be used. 
First, it does not admit of any devia- 
tion from time to time, but fits every 
shell absolutely alike, and in perfect 
alignment, leaving enough of the shell 
the same size, to insure its fitting the 
chamber perfectly, and absolutely in 
alignment with the bore of the gun. 
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The Caille 
Liberty Twin 


The Caille $140 


Liberty Twin Packed in 
; Handy Chest 







Our Challenge 


to other builders to 
follow us through 
weeds, shallows 
— over sunken 
a 9 obstructions has 

The Motor No Other Dares To Follow never been accept- 
ed and still stands 










“I Must Have a Caille Liberty” 


“They get away from me by driving their boats into shallows and weeds where I can’t follow with my 
—_————- twin vertical type motor.”’=Statement made by a Game Warden--name on request 


Doesn’t This Prove Our Claim That No Other Motor Gives 
You These Advantages? 


Direct drive—100% use of boat—no vibration—  —inshallowswithaverticaltype motor. Read ourchallenge. 
motorcycle control—Bosch Ignition—Zenith Car- You can attach the Liberty Twin on shore. The 
buretor. Each is highly essential in any outboard propeller can be swung clear around into the boat 
motor. All are embodied in the Caille Liberty Twin. or locked up out of the water. Both steering and 
It stands head and shoulders above all other out- complete motor control are in the motorcycle grip 
board motors in performance, ease of operation and _—on steering handle—women and children find its 
all-around dependability. ‘ ‘Drives a boat where’er —_ operation simplicity itself. Ignition and carburetor 
twill float” —through thickest weeds, over sunken troubles are eliminated by the Bosch Magneto and 
obstructions andwelluponshorewhenlanding—with- Zenith Carburetor—both specially designed for the 
out the slightest damage. You can’t drive arow boat Liberty Twin. You can place full confidence in the 


IBERTY 


Oe WIN 


for it is unequivocally guaranteed. Backed by twenty-five years of marine motor 
manufacturing experience. The direct drive principle, developed by Caille engin- 
eers, has proven its correctness in the hands of users over a period of four years— 
the most advanced outboard motor design known to the industry! 


See this remarkable new motor at your dealer’s. Test it under the severest con- 
ditions. Order now for later delivery to avoid disappointment. 


Ask Nearest Distributor to Show You This Wonder Motor 
E. J. Willis Co., 85 Chambers James Walker Co., 123 Light 
St., New York City St., Baltimore, Md. 

Weeks, Howe,EmersonCo.,90 Leslie Taste 5100 N. a 

: / 
Rapp-Huckins Co., 57-59 A. cen & Company, ae i; é& ig 
Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. & = : y bs a 

THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY “4 ; eae 
6228 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICHIGAN .. . 


Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Bernard St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Single 
Cylinder Liberty 


Built on the same prin- 
ciple as the Liberty 
Twin, but with only 
one cylinder. Just the 
motor for those want- 
ing a high-grade motor 
at a moderate price, 
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Seattle Marine Equipment Co., JohnJ.Odenwald,1209 HSt., 
736 N. 34th St., Seattle,Wash. N. W., Washington, D. Cc 
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Motors 
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Maine HuntingShoes 


$3.40 


Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach our 
1924 Hunting Rub- 
bers, repair and water- 
proof tops, put in new 
laces and return post- 
Rebuilt shoe showing paid for $3.40. Same 
our patent method of guarantee as new shoes. 


repairing exposed part (With heels, $3.65.) 


of tongue and covering 

up front seams. 
Send for New Fall Catalogue of Maine 
Hunting Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


800 Main Street FREEPORT, MAINE 


"Built to Endure” ‘ 


Baker Guns 


For 50 Years Known to the Trade 
as Best for Service. 


Catalog Free on request, illustrating 


“BATAVIA LEADER” 


“BLACK BEAUTY SPECIAL” 
“PARAGON” 


A selective line to meet every individua 
requirement—ask ‘your Baker Agent—~ 
We can give you his name. 


253 Churth St 
New lork MN 


Pe money-making and big fees. 

. $5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 

a ty experts, Easy to master under our 

correspondence methods. Diploma a’ - 

. We assist students and graduates in 

getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 

lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 
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THOUSANDS °,.2"5.,s59 
i made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and _ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
oA Zip-Zip shooter com. imam 
Dlete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. 
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Scene in Bitter Root Mountains 


Yellowstone Trail Side Trips 


traveled route is through north- 

ern Montana, known as the Yel- 
lowstone Trail. Through the State of 
Montana the trip along this route is 
very interesting, but far far its main 
attractiveness to a tourist consists of 
the many exceptionally interesting side 
trips which can be made. One of the 
most valuable of these is along the Park 
to Park Highway up the Bitter Root 
River. 

A trip to Medicine Hot Springs in 
the Bitter Root National Forest trav- 
erses the route followed in 1804 by 
Lewis and Clark on their “westward 
ho” trip. The roads are exceptionally 
good. The wide valley is covered by 
prosperous apple orchards and hay 
farms. Here is the home of the famous 
McIntosh red apple. To the east are 
gentle, forest-clad slopes interspersed 
with open range; to the west the sky- 
line is jagged with the never ending 
variety of form of the crags of the 
Bitter Root Range. 


TT best known and _ heaviest 


90-mile trip, readily made in four 
hours, brings one to Medicine Hot 
Springs in the heart of the beautiful 
pine forests of the Bitter Root National 
Forest. Comfortable hotel accommoda- 
tions, good camp grounds and a roomy, 
hot springs swimming pool are here 
available, but the chief attraction to 
many is the unsurpassed fishing in the 
waters of the East Fork of the Bitter 
Root River. A day and a half or two 
days’ side trip from Missoula up the 
Bitter Root River would be exceedingly 
well spent. 
If the full time for the entire trip 
be not available, the traveler can in 
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two and one-half hours from Missoula 
reach Sleeping Child Hot Springs, a 
few miles out of Hamilton, Montana, 
where exceptionally clean accommoda- 
tions and a large swimming pool are 
available. 


R, if one seeks a somewhat wilder 

country, accessible by a stretch of 
fourteen miles of mediocre road, Lolo 
Hot Springs can be reached by a one 
and a half-hours’ drive from Missoula. 
The road to Lolo Hot Spring follows 
up Lolo Creek, which is also on the 
route of the Lewis and Clark trip west- 
ward. The Lolo Hot Springs are fully 
described in the official U. S. Army re- 
port of the exploration trip, and are 
located right at one of the camp sites 
of Lewis and Clark which is given a 
prominent place in their chronicles. 


MISSOULA is at the junction of the 
Yellowstone Trail and the Park to 
Park Highway which connects Glacier 
Park and Yellowstone Park. A two 
day’s trip toward Glacier Park ‘out of 
Missoula will amply repay the time 
used, and will add immeasurably to the 
benefits of the trip through Montana. 
Flathead Lake, within three hours’ 
drive northward from Missoula, over 
pretty good roads, is the second largest 
body of fresh water entirely within the 
boundaries of the United States, being 
exceeded in area only by Lake Michi- 
gan. But before you go to Flathead 
Lake you will pass through what used 
to be the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
on which is being developed one of 
Uncle Sam’s largest reclamation pro- 
jects. It is a wonderful sight—the 
waving fields of grain in the shadow 
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of the rugged Mission Mountains with 
their eternal snows. Here also one 
passes through the homes of some of the 
last representatives of the American 
aborigines. You can see the Flathead In- 
dians in all stages of development in 
the white man’s veneer of civilization. 
If you are fortunate, the time of your 
visit may coincide with the time of one 
of their festivals when they come out 
in full regalia and enjoy their native 
dances and games. You can stop at 
some of the small cross-roads’ stores 
and obtain samples of Indian handi- 
craft—highly useful gloves of buckskin 
that just wear and wear can be obtained 
at a low price, or highly ornamental 
bags and trappings covered with artis- 
tic bead work can be obtained at a 
higher price. 


HE road from the south end of Flat- 

head Lake northward around the 
western shore gives the visitor a fore- 
ground of shimmering blue lake backed 
by a continuous, solid range of rugged 
mountains, instead of the rolling fields 
of grain to the south. Dotted along this 
road are many tourist camping 
grounds. One can spend an hour, a 
day, a week, or a month, with profit 
at one of these places, swimming on the 
pleasant beaches, fishing in the lake or 
the creeks nearby, or merely basking in 
the sun and feasting his eyes on the 
ever changing, ever glorious beauties of 
the Mission Range. 

If one desires, he can proceed farther 
to Kalispell and thence to Belton, the 
gateway to the Glacier National Park, 
and may proceed on the trip westward 
from that point along the Roosevelt 
Highway, which rejoins the Yellow- 
stone Trail at Spokane, Washington, 
some three hundred miles away. 


THE SALMON AND THE 
DRY FLY 


By Georce M. L. LA BRANCHE 


BOOK of narrative and instruction 

for the dry fly salmon angler, writ- 
ten in the same vivid and charming 
style which made the author’s “The 
Dry Fly and Fast Water,” an American 
angling classic. 

Mr. La Branche narrates his experi- 
ences with the dry fly on a Canadian 
salmon river, and gives clear and ex- 
plicit instructions. A particularly val- 
uable chapter in his book is that upon 
casting, which includes specific instruc- 
tions for making the new curve cast, 
both to the right and to the left. 

The volume is well gotten up and con- 
tains a frontispiece of floating salmon 
flies in full color. 

The edition is limited to seven hun- 
dred seventy-five copies, of which seven 
hundred are for sale. 

Published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price $5.00. 
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“DU PONT OVAL” 


The greatest improvement in 40 
years in powder for heavy loads 


HE most efficient heavy loads in 

ordinary powders carry 1% 
ounces of shot. Due to the supe- 
rior progressive burning qualities of 
“Du Pont Oval’? powder it is possible 
to load 114 ounces of shot—11% more—and 
secure the same velocities and pressures. This 
is impossible with any other powder yet 
developed. Get that. 


Moreover, patterns are improved from 5% to 
10%, and the stringing of shot (the difference 
of velocity of shot pellets) is reduced from 40% 
to 45%. And what is highly important, 
“Du Pont Oval’ does not take up moisture 
from the air. This means uniformity in every 
load, every day, year after year. 


What Makes a Good Load? “Du Pont Oval” Makes the Best 
1 High velocity means greater Load Because— 


effective range — increased shot ‘ 
penetration or shocking power: 1 It carries iN: shot at the same 


Low Pressures mean increased en on ieee = 
margin of safety, improved pat- Or. 4% to 5% greater velocity 
load and increased éfficiency of with the same amount of shot. It 
oad. ives a flatter trajectory. 
Good Pattern means that the : ’ tli 
shot are held together better— 2 It gives same pressure with 11% 
more effective shocking power at more shot, and 11% less pressure 
longer tanges; fewer deformed with same amount of shot. Pres- 
pellets: sure is applied more slowly. 
Stringing of Shot is usually 16 2 

4 to 20 feet at 40 yards—with all 3 ItgivesS% to 10% better pattern. 
shot more nearly of the same 
energy the result is a more 4 It gives 40% to 50% improve- 
balanced load. ment in stringing of shot. 


When you buy shells for duck, goose, brant or turkey shooting, 
ask for ‘Du Pont Oval’’ powder. 


Do you know the best places to hunt? Go to the dealer who 
displays this sign. ‘tWhere to Hunt a:id Fish”’ is part of 
the Du Pont Sportsman’s Service. It’s free. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 





THERE'S MORE POWER 
OVAL” 
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The Lyman 
No.1A 


For the New 


Winchesters 


The Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sight is now standard factory 
equipment for the new Win- 
chester Models 53 and 55. 

Because it gives the proper 
definition against varied back- 
ground, the Lyman Gold Bead 
Front Sight was selected in pref- 
erence to all other front sights 
for these splendid rifles. 

The flat sighting surface make 
these sights show 
up clean and 
clear, and they 
are easy for the 
eyes, being with- 
out glimmer even 
in brightest sun- 
~ light. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


For those who prefer special 
sights, we recommend: 


No. 3, 28 or 20 Ivory Bead Front 
Sight; No. 5 or 5B Combination 
Ivory and Globe Front Sight, and 
No. 7 or 17 Globe Target Front 
Sight. 

No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight to re- 
place factory rear sight when 
using our No. IA, 2A or 103 
Tang Sights. 

Equipment for Hunting: No. 
1A, No. 6 with the present fac- 
tory front sight or our No. 3 or 
4 Ivory Bead. : 

For Target Work against light 
backgrounds and with plenty of 

time; No. 2A, 103 
with No. 6, 7 or 17. 


For Target and 
Game: No. 2A or 
103 with No. 6, 5 


No. 6 Folding or 5B. 
Leaf Sight 


When you buy the Gun, con- 
sider the Sights also. Send 10c. 
for 52-page catalog or write for 
free folder. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 WEST STREET 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


No. 5B Combina- 
tion Front Sight 
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Announcement 


HROUGH an oversight, we neglected 

to state that the cover used-on our 
September issue was reproduced by 
courtesy of the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

We take this opportunity to inform 
our readers that they may obtain from 
this company, a full set of eighteen 
prints, size 13x14% inches, reproduced 
in four colors from paintings by the 
well-known artist, Lynn Bogue Hunt. 

The price is $2.00 the set and we 
understand the edition is limited.— 
Editors. 


Valuable Canadian Booklets 
Available 


E can recommend to those of our 

readers who are interested in 
Canadian hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, three recently published booklets 
on these subjects, produced by the 
Canadian National Railways system. 

“Hunting in Canada” is an exhaus- 
tive little handbook filled with authentic 
information on places to go, customs 
regulations, game laws and hunting 
conditions throughout the various prov- 
inces of the Dominion. 

Anglers can obtain valuable informa- 
tion on their sport by securing the 
booklet “Fishing in Canada.” 

In addition to the above publications 
we advise all outdoorsmen to send for 
the pamphlet entitled “Camp Craft and 
Woodlore.” We know of no work con- 
taining in so small a space so much 
information on those intimate details 
of camp life which constantly con- 
front the woodsman. Not only the be- 
ginner, but the experienced camper as 
well, may find valuable help in this 
publication. 

The booklets on hunting and fishing 
are well gotten up and quite adequate 
in size, ccntaining a hundred pages 
each, with many illustrations. 

The above literature may be obtained 
free of charge from Mr. C. K. Howard, 
General Tourist Agent, Canadian Na- 
tional Railweys, Montreai, Quebec. 


Historic Duelling Pistols 


T HE presence of the Prince of Wales 
in this country makes of especial 
interest an exhibit now being shown 
in the window of Von Lengerke & Det- 
mold, Inc., just below 45th Street on 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

This consists of a pair of very fine 
Duelling pistols, which were made es- 
pecially for the Prince of Wales, after- 
ward King George IV., by the cele- 
brated English gun maker, Durs Egg, 
of London. 

The pistols are 14” long, weight 2 
Ibs., 3 ozs., calibre .65. They are of 
a beautiful and unique design; the 
silver butt ends being engraved with 
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the three feathers of the Prince of 
Wales and with the motto: “Ich Dien.” 
The three feathers and the Prince’s 
motto are inlaid in gold. 

These pistols were originally pre- 
sented by the Prince of Wales to his 
friend, Beau Brummel, and at the 
present time, form part of the famous 
collection of Mr. Charles Noé Daly. 

We trust that this will be of interest 
to your readers. 

Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD, INC. 
New York City. 


Proposed Changes in A. C. A. 
Rules 


ULE V., Class 2 Sailing Canoes, 

Section 1 (to read): “Maximum 
length, 16 feet; minimum beam, 30 
inches. The greatest beam at the water 
line, with 150 lbs. aboard shall not be 
less than 88 per cent. of the greatest 
beam wherever found. If canoe is not 
self-baling, then it shall have water- 
tight compartments fore and aft, such 
compartments to be at least 4 feet in 
length.” 

Section 4, Sail Area (to read): 
“Maximum sail area, 90 square feet.” 

Withdraw section 5. 

Section 8 (to read): “Canoes built 
prior to August 1, 1924, shall be eligible 
with maximum sail area of 90 square 
feet.” 

Also recommend similar changes to 
Rule VI., Section 1, 4 and 5. 

Add to Rule XIII., Section 1: “with 
similar conditions for contestants.” 

Also recommend that Regatta Com- 
mittee be appointed by Racing Board. 

LEO FRIEDE, New York City. 


Natural Attractions of Isle 
Royale 

FIRECTOR Stephen T. Mather of 

the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior has re- 
turned to Washington from an inspec- 
tion of Isle Royale, Michigan, in Lake 
Superior, which has been proposed as 
an addition to the National Park 
System. 

Director Mather in reporting to 
Secretary Work was very enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of this virgin, un- 
touched island wilderness for National 
Monument purposes. “The island which 
is 45 miles long and 9 miles wide and 
contains 132,000 acres is ideally suited 
for recreation purposes, being acces- 
sible to the entire middle West,” stated 
Director Mather. “The virgin forest, 
prolific flora, including rare specimens 
of orchids, and the wild life of the 
island make its permanent preserva- 
tion of utmost importance,” according 
to the Director’s report. A number of 
moose were observed and photographed, 
the animals being fearless, having 
never been shot at by man. A herd 
of 1,800 moose is reported on the island 
as well as nearly 400 woodland caribou. 
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innumerable wild fowl and migratory 
birds visit Isle Royale for breeaing 
purposes. 

Nearly a score of attractive harbors, 
over 21 inland lakes, and a number of 
splendid, swift-flowing trout streams 
make of Isle Royale a fisherman’s para- 
dise. 

Steps have already been taken to 
secure the island for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. “By reason of the genuine 
public spirit and the sincere interest in 
the preservation of this island shown 
by the principal owners and others in- 
terested, I believe this project will be 
successfully consummated and a great 
playground will be given the American 
people,” said Director Mather. 

The easy accessibility of the island is 
one of its foremost features. The 
Director’s party left Chicago in the 
evening and the next evening was on 
Isle Royale, making a combination train 
and boat trip of less than 24 hours. 
Houghton, Michigan, on the upper Ke- 
weenaw Peninsula is the most direct 
gateway to the island, while Duluth, 
Minnesota, is only a day’s ride by lake 
steamer. The Detroit Board of Com- 
merce made Isle Royal the objective on 
its annual cruise, 600 members taking 
the all-water trip, just preceding the 
official inspection tour. 


Do You Want a Buffalo? 
A SURPLUS supply of buffalo in the 
Yellowstone National Park resulted 
in a decision at the Interior Depart- 
ment to distribute a number of them to 
the public, free of cost, during the 
present season. 

Plans for the distribution provide 
that any person desiring a buffalo must 
pay the cost of catching and transport- 
ing it from the point of capture to its 
new home. They must also agree to 
care for it and not kill it except in 
self-defense. 

When the American bison seemed to 
be facing extinction not many years 
ago, a small herd was taken to the Yel- 
lowstone and placed on the high plateau 
of the Lamar in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the park. Under the careful 
protection afforded, the herd thrived 
and multiplied, until today it numbers 
about 730 buffalo. 

Already it is a problem to feed them, 
and each year the problem grows 
harder to solve with the annual increase 
in the herd, which this spring alone was 
114 calves. Several methods of sub- 
stantially reducing the herd have been 
suggested, but these all involve de- 
struction of some of the animals to 
which the Department is opposed. 

As a result, it was decided to secure 
an additional range for the herd, and 
in the meantime give away as many as 
possible to Zoos, State and municipal 
parks, private game reserves, and any 
individual desiring them. 





Pots a ’Possum 


With His .410 


ss OUR .410 shotgun has shown up exceedingly 
well,” writes G. L. Gilman, of Minnesota. 
“Used it to eliminate a ’possum which was pestering 
around the shack when the gunarrived. It appears 
fully reliable for such game as rabbit and partridge 
at 25 yards, with a strong probability of scoring 
akill at 30 yards. It’s easily at the head of its class.” 


The “Family” Gun 


No other single barrel gun is so popular with every 
member of a sportsman’s family as the Iver John- 
son Champion .410. 

Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, forged in one 
piece. Adjustable main spring tension bar. Compen- 
sating locking bolt which automatically takes up 
wear. Safety rebounding hammer. Piano wire coil 
springs, heat treated, where necessary. Reinforced 
breech. Real black walnut stock and trap style 
fore-end beautifully finished; genuine hard rubber 
butt plate. Choice of 26 or 28 inch full choke barrel. 


Send for Free Booklets 


Catalog ‘‘A”’ illustrates and describes the Iver John- 
son Champion .410 and other single barrel guns. 
Also the Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel 
Shot Guns and the famous Iver Johnson ‘“‘ Hammer 
the Hammer” Safety Revolvers. 

Catalog “‘B” illustrates and describes Iver John- 
son Bicycles for men, women, boys and girls—also 
Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 


San Francisco: 
717 Market St. 


Chicago: 
108 W. Lake St. 





IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 
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You Carry These Life-Like Decoys Folded 


When needed you blow them up—On going 
home, simply let out the air and fold. 


The AIR-TITE Decoy is the most artistic imitation of a duck ever produced. 
The life-like colorings of the duck are lithographed in waterproof colors on 


finest quality canvas. 


The Danville AIR-TITE DECOY 


U. S. PAT. 1,469,188, Sept. 25, 1923 


Inside the canvas is an “inner tube” of tough, durable rubber of the very finest quality. 
You blow the decoy up with your breath. The Aire-tite and rust-proof valve prevents leak- 
age of air. When through hunting, deflate the decoys and fold them up. You “can carry 
a dozen easily in your pocket. None of the bother of carrying heavy, bulky decoys. 
Should you puncture one with a shot, put on a cold patch (we send a supply), and the 


tube is as good as new. 


500 Seasoned Hunters Say 


“Finestthing we ever saw” 


500 experienced hunters 
have passed judgment on 
Air-Tite Decoys. They pro- 
nounce them the most life- 
like decoys they have ever 
seen. They fool the wisest 
duck. Mallard, Canvas 
Back, Pin Tail and Teal 
(both male and _ female) 
ready for delivery. 


Order Today~-Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Now is the time to order 
Air-Tite Decoys for your 
fall hunting. Place your 
order early. We can make 
prompt delivery now. The 
price is $24.00 per dozen; 
$12.00 per half dozen; 
$2.00 for a single decoy. 
With proper care, they will 
last for years. 


We pay the postage and guarantee satisfaction or your money back. We quote a letter 


from our banker as our reference: 


To whom it may concern: We know per- 
sonally all the officers of the Air-Tite De- 
coy Co. of Danville. They are well-known 
Danville men of character and standing. 
(Signed) J. E. McMILLEN, A. Cashier, 
Palmer National Bank of Danville, Ill. 


Canadian Black Goose $4.00 EACH. $40 
PER DOZ. $20 per half doz. The only 
practical decoy of a wild goose ever pro- 
duced. 

Canadian prices on each Air-Tite Decoy 
Duck or Goose, 10c. above U. S. price. 


THE AIR-TITE DECOY COMPANY 


DEPT. D, DANVILLE, ILL. 








J. P. SAUER & SON 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser Rifles, 
Automatic Pistols 
For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 


Address Sole U. S. Agents 
THE MILFORD COMPANY 








Milford, Delaware 





Use Our Classified Columns for Results 
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An Alexandria Bay 
“Musky” 


(Continued from page 590) 


small and very unreliable gaff hook was 
available. The line couldn’t be trusted. 
I thought it would snap any second and 
my landing net used for bass and pike 
would have been a joke, so the boatman 
(not a guide mind you, but a young 
boy who keeps the boat clean and oiled, 
and who had stood spellbound through- 
out these foregoing events save for an 
occasional “Gosh” and “Golly”) quickly 
put on a pair of cotton gloves he used 
when cleaning the brass on the boat; 
the Governor took up the gaff hook and 
as the fish slowly came along side the 
boat the gaff hook was shot home, the 
boatman grabbed him with the cotton 
gloves behind the hugh gills and the 
three of us lifted a thirty-two pound 
mascalonge into the boat. (It tipped 
that later on the scales at the Thousand 
Island House, Alexandria Bay.) 

Once in the boat as with trembling 
hands I tried to lift the fish’s head 
slightly with the fishing line the wet 
cord snapped right off; the hook, how- 
ever, was in the bony part of the fish’s 
jaw outside of the mouth so that much 
as the big jaws and ugly teeth might 
close and snap they could not cut the 
line because they could not reach it. 

Poudly with a white handkerchief tied 
to the top of a fishing pole (the tradi- 
tional custom of flying a white flag 
when you have caught the King of the 
River), we returned to Alexandria Bay. 
The ambition of twenty-three years was 
realized but I also came to the very 
positive conclusion that angling is not 
always, at least, a “calm, quiet innocent 
recreation.” 


Ruffed Grouse Traits 


(Continued from page 581) 


members of a surprised brood at this 
age will generally take to the trees and 
remain motionless, all being grouped 
within a space of a few rods. The hen 
has a pleasing way of calling the scat- 
tered birds together. After I had at- 
tempted several times, I succeeded in 
observing this reunion, but only at the 
cost of maintaining total indifference to 
numerous mosquitoes. The old bird, 
after several moments of sputtering and 
looking, hopped upon a small limb sev- 
ral feet above the ground, and when 
she had remained there some little time, 
called gently in a low, cooing manner. 
The sound was more rapid at the finish. 
The best repetition I can give is: Caa, 
cid, cia, cia, cia, etc. The young al- 
most immediately flew to the ground. 


(yc I startled a band of young 
grouse and hid myself in the foli- 
age of a basswood tree above them. 
The hen had flown off into the wood, so 
she, of course, did not know that I was 
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nearby when she returned. She did 
precisely as recounted above, except 
that she was less nervous about it. 
The youngsters peeped back and forth 
in answer to her and it was amusing 
indeed to note how each little peep came 
nearer and nearer to her until she 
hopped down and led them away. By 
early August the young are almost as 
large as the hen but seem to be some- 
what lacking in cunning. I believe that 
hawks capture numbers of them dur- 
ing this period. 

During the later summer the old 
drummers seek out shady nooks in the 
woods and there remain until after the 
moult. I have in mind one grouse that 
has retired to the shade of a little clump 
of balsam firs for at least two sum- 
mers. Go to this thicket any day during 
the moulting season and he was inva- 
riably in sight of it. 


The SUPER:FOX Surprises 
a Well-Known Gun Quthoriiy 
with its 84.4% Querage Ny 


The first extra long 


range shot gun was Ps 









originated by A. H. 
Fox Gun Co. when 
the Super-Fox was 
created two years ago. 








































LL through the summer months, 
grouse, old and young, enjoy and 
make great use of dust baths, located 
very often in the dirt clinging to the 
roots of a fallen tree. At about the 
time the new feathers appear, a fringe 
of short, horny spikes grow out of the 
edges of each toe. These continue to 
grow until by snowfall they are per- 
haps a quarter of an inch long, and 
are of use to the grouse as snow-shoes. 


HEN Captain X..... * had checked 
the performance of a Super-Fox in his 
own hands, he wrote: 

“I have seen better patterns claimed in print, 
and I have heard of better ones, but in my own 
experience I have never seen patterns counting 
as high as these, as uniform from shot to shot 
and as well distributed...... They are nothing 
less than extraordinary.” 

Here is the Captain’s own record of these re- 
markable Super-Fox patterns, all fired at 40 yards: 






























And when I come to this point in ~— Faber de Oust 
the fascinating life history of the 2 i 90 
ruffed grouse I am forced to pause. 3 161 85 
How marvelous all this is! Why ; pr = 
should these toe fringes begin to grow : = P 
out in late August? and, for that mat- : 154 82 
89 










ll 155 82 
12 147 78 
i Average of 12 patterns, 84.4%— Lowest pattern, 78% 


ter, why should they grow at all? How 
may we account for this, or for any of 
the multitude of interesting pheno- 
mena of the wild? In the same locality 
where I have known the ruffed grouse, 
lives the varying hare, and, many is 
the time I have marvelled at its trans- 
formation from the winter pelage to 
that of summer and from the summer 
to that of winter, the change occurring 
in reverse order. In the fall the white- 
ness creeps upward, the back of the 
hare being the last to change; in the 
spring the hind lower portions are the 
last to become brown. These two—the 
grouse and the hare—have ever set my 
mind to pondering. Oh, of course, we 
can say “evolution.” But evolution is 
merely a process, and what I have in 
mind just now is that unknown power 
behind. There is something about these 
phenomena that makes one think, gives 
him a sense of his own littleness, leaves 
him awed. There are sermons in them. 
And that it is, I think, which makes it 
all seem so worth while when one is 
out in the forest. He is there seeing 
and FEELING sermons all day through 
—he is there with God! It is great to 
go into that temple of the out-of-doors, 
where the ruffed grouse drums and all 
nature sings! It is all so finely attuned 

























Remember, these are average Super-Fox re- 
sults—not made under special conditions. You 
can get exact duplicates of the gun and shells that 
ee made this record—and you can duplicate the 

Ly record, perhaps better it. Every Super-Fox is 









guaranteed to shoot an 80% pattern at forty 
yards with the proper load! 

Think what you could do with a gun like this 
when the ducks start flying—then sit down 
and write us for the whole story of the 

Super-Fox. 
















A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 N. 18th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


(*Name and further details sent at your request) 
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7 to that inner craving! Truly it is wor. wh 


| “The UNDER and OVER GUN” 











ship in the highest form! a 
the 
The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single ALTHOUGH I have no positive proof, whi 
sighting plane of the repeater, Be ein tas moat ; I believe the male grouse joins the it 
| an advantage which every A vertical barrel gun of unique design, hen and her then fully grown brood in wit 
| good shot recognizes, plus embodying extreme soundness of : : 
the two quick shots, bal- 4 construction. mid fall. From then on lone grouse are win 
ance, lighter weight, é er Has stood the test of ||| more rare and large bands are often or 
and good appear- : eight seasons’ con- observed. I have sometimes wondered the 
ance of the 4 > tinuous use with |/|if the drumming of the males in the I 
— ( ff See te my complete Success. |// fall has anything to do with the re- wa: 
as . oe > b “e ere ee union. Grouse drum occasionally in the pre 
Pa <= Gangp. \}} Summer. Often have I stepped out into thi: 
a a ; the moonlight of a summer night, when the 
Goan Kan the calls of insects and the fragrance gro 
\ of the swamps and the trilling of the sha 
J AMES WOODWARD AND SONS || toads soothed and gladened me, to hear ing 
Makers of the Best Quality Sporting G Established 1800 itn: nomen ‘Dawte af the ae Bram « 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. mer come floating, vibrant, on the night abl 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City air—the most delightful of music. And bal 
—________{}|in early September or October the drum- cus 
mers occasionally may even approach ay 
the enthusiasm of the spring. Whether tre 
these latter drummings have any more the 
significance than that the bird is happy 
and exuberant (as are humans when | 
they whistle and sing) I do not know. 
But, as mentioned above, it arouses ag 
some wonder and speculation. = 
0 
I LOVE to go wandering about the fill 
woods in the early fall, just watch- wo 
ing and thinking and enjoying it all. tw 
And often on these little journeys I gr 
meet the ruffed grouse, feeding along ali 
the old logging roads used a half cen- bir 
tury previous. I have been curious to T 
know what foods attracted him and so th 
I saved a number of stomachs from pi 
my hunting trips in October and sent re 
them to the Biological Survey. Per- ei 
haps the analyses of four of these stom- ar 
achs will be of interest here. They ar 
contained the seeds of green-briars, of 
hawthorn, wild buckwheat, wild coffee, gi 
0. C. TUTTLE, and bur reed. There were the leaves 
pear ttle Bldg., Old Forge, N. Y. March 24, 1924. of the American aspen, necklace poplar, EF 
Having seen your ad, and as I have had such good luck with your bugs last season, I am wild strawberry, wild geranium, night- 
should have one. Hip Ashermen's kite are not complete without this bus. Let me hear from || Shade, willow and wild lettuce. = 
you if you have anything new this year and send me your booklet. 
Wishing you success with this wonderful bug, I sll ‘iia NE stomach contained 238 birch or 
A. F. KLIEST, Portage, Wisconsin. catkins and another 171. One al 
It will interest the readers of Forest AND STREAM summer I flushed a band of young al 
to learn of the results of one of the thousands of fly : grouse, hardly more than three or four ti 
fishermen who use Tuttle’s Devil Bugs with success, days old, from a large patch of wild n 
also those who are beginning to learn the art of fly Pies: strawberries, and before I could inter- al 
casting. : 
One of the most interesting reports that has been fere, Dash, my dog companion, had _ 
received is: “That Tuttles Devil Bugs catch larger tan | seized and killed one of the young birds. a 
fish,” which means that the little fish have a chance j I sent this stomach to Washington also, ti 


to grow without the sad fate of the hook being torn expecting it to be filled with berries. 
from their tender mouths, perhaps never to recover 


qa 
from the injury. bas The analysis, however, showed that the 0 
An assortment of Devil Bugs should be in every S bird had eaten very few berries but b 
tackle box. Send for our catalog showing our com- had fed almost entirely on insects. t 
plete line of lures and prices. With the coming of winter and of 
¢ 

t 

1 

] 

( 


O. . TUTTLE, Old Forge, N. 7. heavy snowfalls the grouse fly under 


the snow to pass the night and often 
many hours of the day. Usually they 
tunnel some three or four feet in a 
somewhat semi-circular form. At the 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS end of this semi-circle the tunnel is 


Light, easy to handle,~no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry . 

by hand ; safe, for family: all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood i somewhat enlarged and the grouse sits 

used by U. S. an ‘oreign Governments. war rs ze $ 

Chicago wa St. Louls World’s Fairs. “We fi our boats for Outboard here in comfort and warmth. If the : 
otors. atalog. © 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. snow is not so crisp as to be noisy 
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when stepped upon, one may stealthily 
approach to within a few feet of where 
the unsuspecting bird is sitting, but 
when it hears the least sign of danger 
it bursts from its ingenious retreat 
with a shower of snow and a whir of 
wings. Frequently as many as a dozen 
or twenty birds may be flushed from 
the snow on an acre or two. 

If the weather during the day is 
warm, and cold at night, the crust may 
prevent the grouse from roosting in 
this way, and under such conditions 
they commonly seek out the balsam 
groves and spruce swamps. Never 
shall I forget a certain January even- 
ing when I decided to watch a group 
of grouse go to roost. Some consider- 
able time before dusk I approached the 
balsam grove in which they were ac- 
customed to spend the night and took 
a position with my back against a small 
tree, beneath the balsams under which 
the most manure had accumulated. 


| HAD not remained long before I 

heard the sound of wings striking 
against branches as a “partridge” flew 
from tree to tree seeking buds. Others 
followed in leisurely manner and each 
filled its crop with the buds of iron- 
wood and poplar. It was fast becoming 
twilight when the first bird flew to the 
ground. The others soon followed, 
alighting on all sides of the grove. Two 
birds approached the trees under which 
T stood—walking and running, with 
their heads bobbing back and forth like 
pigeons’. These two birds evidently 
recognized me as being something for- 
eign to the place, for each walked all 
around me and surveyed me from all 
angles. One walked within two feet 
of my foot without showing any very 
great alarm. 


INALLY both were content to let me 

pass as a stump and after each had 
swallowed several mouthfuls of snow, 
flew into the trees, one to my left and 
one to my right. They settled down 
about eight feet from the ground and 
about two feet from the trunks of the 
trees. Here, with many soft, melodious 
notes that would have been _ in- 
audible a few feet farther away, they 
squatted down upon the branches, call- 
ing and answering one another from 
time to time. I was able to watch them 
quite carefully as they were but eight 
or ten feet from my head. The other 
birds of the group did precisely as the 
two nearest me had done, and I noted 
that the habit of swallowing snow be- 
fore flying into the trees was common to 
each one. As I stood there, wishing 
that I need not startle the covey on 
my crunching footsteps when I should 
leave, the full mon rose from behind the 
dense maple woods and far back in the 
spruce swamp a Great Horned Owl in- 
quired “Who” I was. I turned, and as 
{ left several of the frightened grouse 
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How Peters Shells 
Give the Shooter Extra Protection 


HE outstanding feature of Peters shells, and this is undoubtedly the out- 
standing feature of all shot gun amraunition, is the ‘“‘steel where steel 
belongs” head. An extra thickness of steel protects the shooter from any 


possible back-throw of the powder gases. And while this special head is 
giving added protection to the shooter, it is also providing an absolutely rigid 


base for propelling the load. 


Think of such a feature, an exclusive advantage of Peters shells combined with 
the riveted battery cup, pure felt wads and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you 
can understand why Peters shells are preferred by the experienced shooter. 
You can also understand why Peters High Velocity loads are given the prefer- 
ence. Their long range, hard hitting qualities get the game at extreme shot gun 


ranges. 


Peters Metallic cartridges from the “twenty-two Short” to the “‘high power 
sporting” cartridges embody game-getting qualities that are unsurpassed. Ask 
your dealer, or write 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-40, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 3. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 Sy mevrranow 


EE LER 


AMMUNITION — 


a ; 
— U.S.ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
ewe 
All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, ac- > 
tions and parts are either new or have been refinished by the 


Government, and equal to new 
Sporting Rifles 


ty 
4.50 Calibre 45 Carbines...................-- 3.50 


OLIVE W. ] B | Bow—tn sions from 32 walet te ae. s] 50 Parcel 
trong, light weight wool. Made for the ° 
DRAB 00 re es Home Guards — a 


UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 


Send for our complete catalog 


ARMS, CLOTHING and things 
out of the ordinary 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-0 NORTH (0th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Sportsman Boot 


t the z¢ght Price 


Embodies every feature to make it the 
ideal boot for the hunter, woodsman and 
all outdoor purposes. 


This Waterproof 16 inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, is made 
of heavy black oil tanned leather, extremely durable 
and highly water resisting. Goodyear Welt sewed 
and solid Samer throughout. 


Quality only has been considered in the making of 
the Sport He-Cut. We have built a boot which can- 
not be bettered at any price, yet a huge volume of 
roduction and our method of selling direct from 
factory to wearer enables us to sell it to you direct 
by mail postpaid, at only $9.90 C. O. D., if desired. 
Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths, Be sure to 
state size and width in—ordering. 
Our guarantee: ‘*‘We guarantee io refund 
every cent paid for shoes if after examination 
you feel you would rather have the money 


than the shoes."" Could anything be fairer 
than that? 


SHOES 


ROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Free Handsome genuine leather Carrying 


Case and should tr ith imi F 
Case and shoulder strap with a limited ree 


Special offer on 8 Power Binoculars. 


8X Powerful 
Prism Binoculars 


Latest improved Prism 
-enses. Powerful, clear vision, sturdy ; finest product of 
famous Paris house of Huet-Flammerion. Individual eye 
adjustment, Lastest model, not a “war glass”. Regular 
, price, $40. Our cut price, $19.75, Will last a lifetime. 
Not a penny with your order. 
Send No Money On nel pay Postman our 
bargain price of $19.75 plus a few cents postage. Three day’s trial. 
Guarz absolutely jory or money back. We are re- 
sponsible; our guarantee protects you. Send today, 


Ferry & Company, 630 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. 9337 Chicago Ill. 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


A 20 year guarantee 


Order No. 


TOUGH, FLEXIBLE, WATERPROOF 


Also Goodyear Welt Boots carried in 


stock at $9 and $10 
Send for Literature 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 W.Lake St., Minneapolis,Minn. 


Use our classified columns for results. 


See pages 636 and 637. 


Certificate given with 
this genuine ALPHA 
1924 Police Model, .38 
Special. Blue steel 6 shot 
swing cylinder in a heavy aE 
frame. A $35.00 value. ; 
Send no money. Just $ 75 | 
pay postmaster low price 182 t 
plus few cents postage. 

American Novelty Co.,2455 Archer Av., Chicago 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 

SLEEP ON AIR in a 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
— 


Metropolitan 
it Fits the Running 
Board 
WHALL’S UTILITY satisfied 

TENTS 

Storm and Bug Proof 

Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 
Sewed in floor. Steel 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carry- 
ing Cases. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., on 
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Camp 
stood the test for 10 years and 
are recommended by thousands of 
customers as 
reliable for outdoor purposes. 


If Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 
Free Catalog 


have 


Goods 


the most 


0 
if 


WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


Athol, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 
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flew away on noisy wings, probably 
wondering what creature could so sud- 
denly create such a disturbance in their 
quiet little grove. 

It seems to me, looking back to that 
memorable night, that I have never 
heard any forest sounds so beautiful 
and peaceful as were those of the 
grouse, cooing and answering each 
other. The notes are rare to human 
ears. I have neither heard them before 
nor since. As I waited there beneath 
the trees my feet had grown numb with 
cold and the strain of standing motion- 
less, but I was glad, for I had seen 
ruffed grouse at only a few feet dis- 
tance without being myself recognized. 


I HAD had a picture of grouse home 
life that does not come very many 
times in one’s life. 

What a beauty the ruffed grouse is! 
He is ever trim and neat. His beauti- 
ful tail, his unique black ruff upon his 
neck, his jaunty air and strut, his good 
natured sputtering, his bright eye—how 
well they unite to make a really lov- 
able personality! He is the Beau Brum- 
mel of the forest birds, a little lord who 
seems to enjoy himself and doesn’t mind 
waiting a few moments to strut a bit 
just to show others how trim he really 
is. He is an alert fellow, the ruffed 
grouse, always watching and playing 
little tricks to escape detection. He 
lives a life of more than ordinary mys- 
tery. And he is a real sportsman too! 
He goes snowshoeing in the winter 


| months, he loves a little martial music 
| and he seeks a bounteous living from 


the woods. He is one of the few birds 
that builds a shelter for himself, and 
his snow tunnel is truly clever. Ah, 
the ruffed grouse puts us to shame 
when it comes to being real woodsmen! 


the fall we hunt the grouse and 

must be quick to action to bring him 
down from his thunderous wings. He 
affords the sportsman much pleasure 
in the many little tactics he uses to 
escape the gun. Here, indeed, is a fair 
opponent, who, if given half a chance 
by protection and numerous closed 
seasons, will continue to delight thou- 
sands of sportsmen for decades to come. 
Let us sing the praises of this the 
gamiest bird of our northern forests! 
And let us occasionally lay aside the 
gun and go forth merely to get really 
acquainted and on intimate terms with 
the ruffed grouse. I have come to 
derive far more pleasure from these 
gunless trips than from the other, al- 
though I regularly go grouse hunting 
in the fall. But it is always with a 
tinge of remorse that I pick up one of 
these birds that has fallen to my gun. 
I like best to ply my wit against a 
drummer’s wit, leave him there in his 
forest when I have done and know that 
his throbbing drum-beats may sometime 
again thrill me. 
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On the Snipe Meadows 
(Continued from page 591) 


helped celebrate “Armistice Day” at 
Grand Haven. This ended a most en- 
joyable hunt, for we started home the 
next morning with a bag consisting of 
2 canvas backs, 2 mallards, a teal, yel- 
low leg, king rail, 3 woodcock, a rabbit 
and a fine bunch of “jacks.” 


Adirondack Deer Trails 
of 1908 


(Continued from page 595) 


but he only laughed, “buck-fever,” he 


said. 

Curt turned the boat up through the 
narrows and we had gone about a hun- 
dred yards when I heard him whistle 
low. At the same time he shook the 
boat, the old signal that he had seen a 
deer and for me to keep quiet. I looked 
ahead and there was the same buck 
four hundred yards up the marsh, with 
his head down, apparently feeding. His 
white tail, instead of being down close 
to his rump, was straight up in the 
air, and Curt whispered to me that he 
was following a doe. I got my gun 
half way up to my shoulder and Curt 
started pushing the canoe ahead so fast 
that I could feel it quiver at the end of 
each stroke of the paddle. 

Beyond the buck, the forest looked 
dark and threatening, and the setting 
sun cast long dark shadows that played 
in and out between the trees. The wind 
sighed softly through the tall marsh 
grass and moaned away through the 
top of a tall pine standing near the 
water. I shivered once or twice, and 
wondered if I could ever hold the gun 
steady enough to get that prize head. 
The buck raised his head and looked 
straight at us. Curt at once stopped 
paddling and I sat as still as I could 
though breathing hard with excitement. 

We were still a hundred and seventy 
yards away, too far to shoot with the 
wind rocking the boat as it was. The 
buck was on a runway following a doe 
and this is the only reason I can give 
for his not running away. Once more 
he put down his head and moved along 


the runway. At the same instant Curt | 
buried the paddle deep in the water and | 


pushed the canoe ahead. 
buck raised his head again. He was 
trying to make us out, but as we sat| 
perfectly still he could see no pressing | 
danger. He put down his head again, 


Then the| 


and finding the doe’s trail a little| 
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GUNS 


SEND FoR 


CATALOGUE 
Or New Guns 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FHSCHAUFFLER , Presiden(s 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New Yorx. City 


The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


ap In the —, Twin 9 you a tor 


board motor gives you in- 
cont Loe ey, every =. and safe rud- 
eering, leaving both hands free 
troll or east. The . © is the safe famil 
len 


motor. No izing 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 


I ouble 
ae beta Proteins fitsin as case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 
Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2) 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee, Wis. 


List Or 
Usep Guns 


“Tbe STERLING Mark [oR SPORTSMEN” 


For the New 


mde TERS 


Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sights standard equip- 
ment. Can be replaced 
by Lyman Ivory Beads, if 
desired. 
Rear Apertare Sights Available 
and Ezsily Mounted 


Also Folding Leaf 

Sight No. 6 to re- 

place factory crotch 
sight, $1.75 

At your dealers or postpaid 


Send 10c for complete 
catalog 


Sunshine, Fruit, Flowers, 
Health and Prosperity 


await you in the great Southwest. Send name and 
address for free copy of the Southwest Magazine. It 
contains information of interest to the Homeseeker, 
Farmer, Tourist, Healthseeker, Business man or In- 
vestor. Southwest Magazine, Hicks Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


The Winged Legions are 
Flying South and High! 


Fool the high flying geese and ducks this year with the new L. C. Smith 


Long Range Gun! 


Specially chambered for the new 3-inch shell and specially 


bored to a longer tapering choke, it kills consistently at 80 yards. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new gun. 


direct for catalog 319. 


If he cannot supply you, write 


HUNTER ARMS CO.,., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald and Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


a 
Export Offices: 


. 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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You’ll Hunt 


a long time 
if you try to find 


—and you’ll hunt with increased satisfaction for 
a long time after you get it! It’s got looks, and 
comfort, and quality. And pockets!—it’s just 
about all pockets, except the sleeves! 


In waterproofed Filson Khaki, with slicker cloth 
sewed in between the khaki on top of shoulder, 
to make the old gun carry easier! It will give 
you years of service. 


Our Catalog M describes the full line of Filson 
Better Outdoor Clothes — finest made — absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’, 


Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and $ 7.00 
100 ENVELOPES * 


Printed With Your Name and 
Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with en- 
velopes to match. Your name and 
address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and en- 
velopes, and sent to you postpaid, 
for only $1.00. (West of Denver 
and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If in- 
convenient to send the money, we 


will ship C. O. D. 
Write name and address plainly. 


Money returned if you are not 
more than satisfied. Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CO., 
5034 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


American Duck Shooting 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


. No single gunner, how- 
ever wide his experience, 
has himself covered the 
whole broad field of duck 
shooting, and none knows 
so much about the sport 
that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each 
one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel informa- 
tion by reading this com- 
plete and most interest- 
ing book. It describes, 
with a portrait, every 
species of duck, goose, 
and swan known to North 
America; tells of the various methods to cap- 
ture each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best 
account ever published of the retrieving Chesa- 
peake Bay dog. 
Cloth, $5.00 


627 pages. Illustrated. 


In writing to 


fresher, ran ahead a few steps. By 
now he was on the edge of the woods 
and the doe’s trail led him into them. 
This was our chance and while he was 
hidden from sight Curt exerted all his 
strength and drove the boat forwards 
at a wonderful speed, considering the 
wind and the necessity of making no 
noise. 

The buck was in the woods nearly 
three minutes and we had gained con- 
siderably on him when he again ap- 
peared on the marsh. Also the buck- 
fever had made headway and I was 
shaking as if I had a chill. When he 
came out on the marsh again the grass 
was taller and all I could see was his 
white tail and his beautiful head. He 
stopped and looked right at us, evi- 
dently surprised and a little frightened 
that we were so much nearer than be- 
fore. He put down his head and 
brought it up quickly, even before Curt 
had time to dip his paddle. Luckily 
for us, Curt was paddling on the op- 
posite side of the boat, or the buck 
would have noticed the slight motion 
as Curt stopped the forward motion 
of the boat. Now it became a game of 
hide and seek. The buck was trying 
to catch us moving and we were trying 
to get nearer to him without his see- 
ing us make any motions. 

If it had not been for Curt’s won- 
derful ability in handling a paddle I 
would never have gotten near enough 
for a shot. It was evident that this 
state of affairs could not last long. We 
were about a hundred and twenty-five 
yards away. Curt pushed ahead twice 
more and then shook the boat twice. If 
he said anything I did not hear him, for 
I was too excited. The next time the 
buck put down his head I raised my 
gun and aiming into the grass where I 
thought his fore shoulder should be, I 
pulled the trigger. The stillness of the 
wilderness was split by a sharp re- 
port. Curt said something not intended 
for print. The buck raised his head 
and looked right at us. I had shot 
high, but the Red Gods that watch over 
all hunters took pity on my youth and 
gave one more chance. 

I ejected the old shell and pulled 
down into the grass lower than before, 
and holding as steady as I could, 
squeezed the trigger. The instant the 
gun cracked the deer hunched up, like 
a cat fighting a dog, and ran towards 
the woods. I unhitched one more shot 
after him, but he was out of sight in an 
instant. Curt shoved the boat up to the 
bank and listened. I thought I heard 
a rustle in the grass, and clearly I 
heard an animal drawing in its breath 
as if it were choking. Curt at once 
shoved the boat away from the bank 
and paddled rapidly into Mud Pond. I 
said nothing but thought a good deal, 
for I wanted to land and look for the 
buck right away. But Curt knew bet- 
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ter. Experience is a good teacher. He 
was afraid the buck was shot through 
too far back, and would run to the 
shore of Mud Pond and take to the 
water. We came around the bend of the 
stream into Mud Pond, and there on 
the marsh was a small doe walking up 
the shore. She it undoubtedly was who 
had lured the old buck to his untimely 
end. 


We waited a few minutes and seeing 
nothing more we turned back and 
landed where we had last seen the big 
buck. Curt told me to have my gun 
ready, and pushing me ahead we went 
towards the woods. We had not far 
to go. Right at the edge of the woods 
we came to a place where the grass was 
all trodden down, and there lay the 
big buck. The horns were heavy and 
at the base were covered with small 
nubs. They had a spread of twenty- 
one inches. It was truly a trophy to 
be proud of, and I think I was the 
proudest boy in the country that night. 

We got back to camp long after dark 
and found a fine supper waiting for 
us. Father had been worrying because 
we were so late getting back to camp, 
but when he heard that I had gotten an 
exceptionally fine buck he was as 
pleased as I. I think the only thing he 
regretted was that he could not have 
been there to see me get it. 


Of all the happy years and many 
camping trips we had together, this 
one stands out foremost in my mind. 
A father, always appreciative and in- 
terested in his son’s undertakings, al- 
ways willing to help or offer a kindly 
suggestion; in those years a pal and a 
companion. I will always cherish the 
memory of these many hunting and 
camping trips with him. And now the 
years have rolled by and he has gone, 
but the memory lingers as though it 
was yesterday. Now I have some boys 
of my own, and I only hope I can be as 
good a father and pal to them as he 
was to me, and I hope it will not be 
long till we can go into the big woods 
together. 


Modern Trapping Trails 
(Continued from page 584) 


lot of rain and wet, slushy snow. This 
is an unhealthy life and often results 
in rheumatism. 

Spears has written some fine works 
in regard to trapping in Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi and other water systems, his 
Jim Smiley stories being especially in- 
structive along these lines. It would 
pay any prospective lake and stream 
trapper to read his dope. E. J. Dailey, 
of Adirondack Mountain fame, knows 
more of stream trapping than we ever 
hear from him. I understand that 
trappers use power boats to some extent 
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on the St. Lawrence River and certainly 
that is the only means of transpor- 
tation on a stream of that size. 

The writer has never employed a 
power boat but has often wished for 
one. Once a trapper acquaintance sent 
all the way from northern Alberta to 
one of the eastern states for a folding 
canvas canoe. We trappers were all 
anxious to know how it would work. It 
worked all right for a while, but the 
rough usage to which it was sub- 
jected made it impracticable for gen- 
eral use on the trapline. 

In the north country we aim to make 
our “boats” as needed. Coming to a 
sizable stream, which is too deep to 
wade, a few logs are procured and tied 
together with whatever means are at 
hand, thus fashioning an emergency 
raft. Of course, in case trapping oper- 
ations are to be carried on along a 
certain stream, the raft is made 
stronger and large enough to accomo- 
date whatever outfit is being carried. 
Beaver and bear trapping go hand in 
hand in springtime, for at that time 
Bruin is interested in the green grasses 
that grow along the hillsides bordering 
the larger streams. 

Last winter there was an account in 
a Seattle newspaper of a man who had 
made quite a little stake trapping with- 
in the city limits. His work, mostly ’rat 
and mink capturing, was carried on en- 
tirely from the water and only shows 
what may be done in that line. 

As boys, my cousin and I trapped for 
mink on a tributary of the Puyallup 
River. This small stream was slow 
and deep, now and then widening out 
into a regular pond. The ocean tide 
backed inland to where it emptied into 
the Puyallup, at certain seasons, carry- 
ing a large number of salmon. The 
mink we found there were sly fellows, 
and if a boy was incautious enough to 
make his sets from the shore, he might 
as well have saved his time. So, at an 
early age, I learned the value of setting 
traps in the water from a boat or canoe, 
leaving absolutely no scent or sign 
whatever. 

This branch of trapping, at least in 
regard to being a specialty in itself, 
is fast disappearing. In certain of the 
eastern states, trappers have acquired 
the rights to trap big muskrat marshes, 
and in the past at least have made good 
money at it. A comparatively few 
years ago the province of-:Alberta, south 
of fifty-three degrees north latitude, 
was fairly alive with muskrats. Dur- 
ing the season of 1919-20, when an 
average muskrat skin would bring four 
or five dollars, they were trapped un- 
mercifully and trappers had no one but 
themselves to blame for a consequent 
law shutting them out. We believe that 
a few years of careful guarding will 
put the muskrat back on his throne— 
the king pin of the fur industry. 
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Marsh trapping is the dirtiest, messi- 
est form of trapping in our humble 
estimation. Often the operations are 
carried on where one couldn’t push, 
paddle or pole a boat to save his life 
and the only thing that remains is to get 
out and wade around in hip boots. 
Even with such long waders in it, seems 
a fellow is invariably getting into holes 
and letting the water run in at the top. 
A marsh trapper gets stuck in the 
mud quite as often as the flivver in 
rainy weather. 

Last winter I was trapping a musk- 
rat marsh. About the second trip I 
decided there weren’t enough ’rats in 
the country to tempt me to wade about 
in the slime and you bet I would have 
pulled my traps and beat it, but for the 
discovery of some fresh mink signs. 

A man, to make muskrat trapping 
pay, must handle a good many traps, 
working them continually. Generally 
speaking, if a ’rat doesn’t visit your 
trap during the first couple of nights, 
it should be moved. To one who has 
trapped fifty dollar martens and good 
foxe., there is no appeal in such a life. 
I would sooner peel my mitts and reset 
a marten trap when its forty below, 
barehanded, than monkey around in the 
water when {t’s barely freezing. And, 
there you have it—the writer doesn’t 
like muskrat trapping! 

In concluding this chapter on special- 
ized trapping, we make no attempt at 
stating which would prove most profit- 
able. Where I might go into the moun- 
tains and make a stake, you might do 
better with an auto on the plains or 
vice versa. A lot depends on one’s 
previous experience, although in a cer- 
tain sense a man who has made a suc- 
cess of one branch is quite likely to do 
fairly well at another. 


Thru Quebec Wilds 
(Continued from page 588) 


one out of a piece of alder, the bowl 
from a piece one inch in diameter with 
the center cut out, and the stem from 
a quarter-inch piece, about eight inches 
long, the pith being burned out with a 
red-hot piece of hay wire. Before mak- 
ing the pipe, I made some cigarettes, 
using thin birch bark for cigaret paper, 
and it worked well, but as I much pre- 
fer a pipe, I was not happy again until 
my “Woodland” was finished and go- 
ing strong. 

We had frost last night, and some 
of the leaves turned yellow and red. 

We found a gull’s nest on a rock near 
the center of a small lake, with one egg 


and a young gull in it, recently hatched. | of spland ett atl” aihienshiaen 
It remained in the nest when we pulled | loads, dogs, clothing. 


up alongside and took a snap of it. 


After we had held it in our hands for|558 pages 


a few minutes, we put it back in the 
nest, and it promptly jumped out into 


MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 
barrels for “Luger” Pistols in 6", 8", ro”, 13", 14", and 
16", “D.W. M.” Mauser, Luger, Mannlicher Rifle 
and Automatic Pistol Metallic $ 


passes; 

Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 
A. F. STOECER, Inc. 
224-B EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 
147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers 


1875 to 1881 
By JAMES B. GILLETTE 


A book that will appeal to everyone 
interested in Western Life; it is the 
most absorbing narrative yet written 
on this subject by a Texas author. He 
describes in detail the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang, the 
most thrilling tale ever published in 
book form. Covers the range life very 
completely. 


Illustrated with photos of Western 
Fronteersmen. 


332 pages. Cloth $2.50 Postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 


American Game Bird Shooting 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


This large and profusely 
illustrated volume covers 
the whole field of upland 
shooting in America. It 
deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the’ upland 
shooter with dog and 
gun, and gives practi- 
cally everything that is 
known about the wood- 
cock, the snipe, all the 
North American’ quail, 
rouse and wild turkeys. 
his is its scheme: 

Part I—Life histories 
game birds; many portraits. 
and also guns, 


ruffed 
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Part IIl—Shooting of the future, 


grouse, quail, etc. 
Illustrated Cloth, $5.00 
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221 West 57th St. New York City 
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New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purthased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

un~- 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made LEasy.’’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 


A GLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE 


SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satistaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. 


MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. ¥. 


Side Swing Cylinder Re- . 
volver made of Bilbao blue 
steel. Send for this accurate, de- 
pendable and powerful gun, with 
automatic hammer safety. 

SEND NO MONEY—Pay post- 

man on arrival $14.75 plus postage. 
guaranteed or money back. Free Catalog. 

NEW YORK IMPORTERS CO. 

Dept. 432-M. 200 Broadway New York City 


Satisfaction 
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the water and paddled away towards 
the shore as unconcerned as possible. 

The country here is green bush and 
untouched by forest fires. The old In- 
dian with us, when I remarked about 
it, said: “Yes, no fire-rangers here—no 
fires.” The banks of the creek for miles 
were lined with lovely little white waxy 
flowers, like small begonias, while here 
and there we came upon stretches of 
pink flowers called the pickerel weed. 
The shores were bright with them for 
about ten feet in width on either side. 
There were hundreds of wild roses in 
full bloom, and a much darker shade 
of pink than we find further south. 
We also saw many gorgeous Ladies’ 
Slippers in beautiful crimson and rich 
purple, which were very large. Also 
delicate pale yellow lilies with leaves 
like a lily-of-the-valley. 

It has become very cold with rain to- 
day, and we will leave for East Shining 
Tree country to-morrow, as soon as the 
tents are sufficiently dry to pack. We 
are living on fish, and the pike up here 
are delicious. I caught a ten pound 
one and we had it boiled. It was ex- 
tremely good—white, firm flesh, with a 
delicious flavor. I cannot understand 
why so many object to the pike and 
refuse to eat them. To my mind they 
rank next to the pickerel, and are far 
superior to rock bass or herring as a 
table fish. 

While at the old Indian camp where 
we found the lost husky dog, I saw a 
big trout jumping out in the lake where 
the creek runs through at one end. This 
was about five o’clock, and it was rain- 
ing at the time. We went out for it, as 
the Indian said that there were lots of 
brook trout to be had, and we could 
catch them with salt pork for bait. We 
tried the pork, but did not get a nibble, 
while all the time the big fellow kept 
jumping near us. 

While removing my hat to put on 
the cap attached to my slicker, I noticed 
the loop end of a hook sticking out of 
the hat band and upon pulling it out 
found that it was a small white fly, 
which is used for the small trout we 
get in southeastern Ontario. I im- 
mediately bent it in the casting line, 
and tried a ten foot cast, let out some 
more line, and cast about fifteen feet. 
The minute the fly hit the water the 
trout rose to it, and I had him hooked. 
What a fight it was. He broke water 


| and tore about, and knowing how small 


the fly hook was, I was terrified that 
he would get loose, for he was a fine 
big fish. He broke water about fifteen 
times, and ran off fifty feet from the 
canoe during some of his rushes. Then 
he would come back like a shot and leap 
clear, jumping at times fully three feet 
into the air. After half an hour he tired 
somewhat, and did some deep diving. 
Finally, however, I got him next the 
canoe, but when the Indian, Fred, 
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reached out for him he was off again 
like a flash. Five times he was brought 
up to the canoe, each time the dash 
away becoming more feeble, until 
finally, at the sixth time, he was com- 
pletely played out. Fred got him round 
the head under the gills and lifted him 
into the canoe. 

He was a beauty and weighed exactly 
two and a half pounds. I took a time 
exposure of him, and we had him for 
supper. He was the largest trout 
I had ever caught, and put up a 
better fight for his size than I have had 
from any fish. We had not brought a 
landing net, so I had to fight him until 
he was completely played out, and as it 
was the hook had torn a three-quarter 
inch slit in his jaw, and he dropped off 
the hook as soon as landed. 

For days now we have been living 
on fish, and so when an Indian came 
along to-day with a quarter of moose 
meat, I promptly bought .it from him, 
and we had a feed of steak for supper. 
Talk about a treat. Toasted bannock, 
and fresh juicy steak with lots of 
gravy—it was a feast for the gods. I 
ate as much as would do our whole 
family for a meal. 

We passed Bridal Veil Falls to-day, 
and without exception ,it is the most 
beautiful spot I have ever seen.. Wapus 
Creek runs through a valley between 
high hills, and the cliffs rise sixty to 
seventy feet above the falls at the head. 
Then there is a sheer drop of about 
eighty feet. The sun only gets into the 
gorge in spots through the trees. The 
fall comes down through an opening 
about twelve feet wide in black rocks 
covered with brilliant green moss, then 
gradually spreads out until it is over 
fifty feet wide at the bottom. It is 
all in lace-like shoots, looking exactly 
like a bride’s veil, coming together at 
the top, and when the sun shines on it 
through the trees the effect is wonder- 
ful. The hills rise on each side, heavily 
wooded, and the gorge is cool and misty 
with spray. The lower part of the 
falls ends in a series of rapids, and the 
gorge is as cool as a refrigerator; but 
the mosquitoes—there were millions of 
them. 

There is an interesting story con- 
nected with these falls. It appears that 
an Indian and his squaw were travel- 
ing there a year ago last spring, it 
being just about the break-up time. 
The squaw was going ahead, breaking 
the trail on snow-shoes, with the pa- 
poose on her back, while the Indian was 
following with their outfit on his back. 
There are two logs across the stream 
just at the head of the falls which are 
used as a bridge to cross over, and the 
snow had drifted over the edge and was 
overhanging the stream. The squaw 
stepped on what she thought was the 
log, and the snow gave way and she 
plunged headlong down on the rocks 
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below and disappeared. The Indian 
dropped his pack and clambered down 
into the gorge and hunted and called, 
put could find no trace of his squaw. 
Finally, as it was getting dark, he 
puilt a fire and sat down before it, all 
huddled up, bemoaning his loss. After 
a time he heard a faint cry which he 
took to be her spirit calling him, so he 
hugged the fire and drew his coat more 
closely about him. 

Again he heard the cry, and it began 
to dawn upon him that the sound came 
from the gorge below. He answered the 
call and clambered down once more into 
the creek bottom, and there hidden in 
some rushes, he found his squaw, with 
both legs broken. She had apparently 
landed on her back, and the papoose 
was instantly killed. He carried her 
up to his fire, dried out her clothing as 
well as he could, and packed her on his 
back thirty miles into Gowganda, where 
they got a team and sleigh, and drove 
to the hospital at Ville Marie. She re- 
covered and was quite well by Septem- 
ber. \The perseverance and hardihood 
of the Indians is a never ending source 
of wonder to those who come in contact 
with them. 

The flies are at their worst. We had 
two cold days with a north wind, and 
the flies disappeared almost entirely, 
but they are making up for lost time 
now. Every time the tent curtain is 
lifted a cloud of mosquitoes rushes in, 
and there is a massacre before one can 
sleep. In the early morning there are 
thousands of them demanding admis- 
sion in no uncertain terms. The mos- 
quitoes stay on the job until ten or 
eleven o’clock at night, and the next 
shift comes on about four in the morn- 
ing—their worst time, and woe betide 
anyone trying to sleep in anything but 
a fly-proof tent, or outside a mosquito 
curtain if in a camp. The black flies 
do not put in an appearance until about 
seven o’clock, and remain on the job 
until sundown, when the mosquitoes 
come to relieve them. 

On Monday evening I heard some- 
thing moving under my bed, and upon 
investigation found it to be a big garter 
snake—the largest one I ever saw, but 
although marked like a garter snake, 
it was brown instead of green in color. 
We pulled it out and found it was a 
good four feet long. It had a large 
lump about six inches down its neck, 
and upon putting one foot on its body 
and running a stick along towards its 
head, the lump moved up, and out went 
a big toad, quite dead, but recently 
swallowed. The Indians were much 
amused to see it disgorge. As a rule 
they do not like snakes, and will not 
handle them. 

This is a great country for butter- 
flies. The yellow swallowtail are very 
plentiful, and after a cold rain, which 
came down very heavily, we saw hun- 
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dreds of them all dead under some logs 
at one of the portages. They were 
three deep in places and were appar- 
ently washed down from some place 
where they went for shelter. 

The Indians have their own means of 
communication, and generally know 
where to find one another. As an in- 
stance: We see a family passing, and 
my guides talk to them and find out 
that they are going to camp at a cer- 
tain spot on the Montreal River, where 
they will meet another party of In- 
dians, who will have someone of their 
party going to another camp, where an 
Indian will be leaving there for Elk 
Lake for some purpose. I give my let- 
ters which I wish posted, carefully 
wrapped up in a newspaper, and a quar- 
ter or fifty cents to buy stamps and tell 
them to get some tobacco with the 
change, and the letters invariably 
reach their destination. 

The Indians take everything very 
seriously, and are nearly all slow- 
spoken. They think before speaking, 
and do not care to speak English un- 
less they have to. This applies especi- 
ally to the older ones, and you meet 
many between seventy and eighty-five 
years of age, all still actively engaged 
in hunting and trapping in the winter 
and fishing in the summer. 

Many of the young Indians were 
killed in the war, as they enlisted in 
great numbers from Temagami, Elk 
Lake, and Matachewan, and put to 
shame many white men in northern 
Ontario, who “beat it into the bush,” 
and remained hidden during the war. 
Joe, one of my guides, enlisted and saw 
service in France. 

Indians are quiet and less talkative, 
even among themgelves than white men. 
If you come across two white men in 
a canoe, you can hear them talking be- 
fore you see them, but Indians are per- 
fectly silent. There is no stream of 
conversation which you so often hear 
as you run into white people. Once in 
a while you may hear one Indian ask 
the other a question, which is usually 
answered by a grunt. 

At present we are camped on Gow- 
ganda Lake, opposite the town, on a 
very pretty point almost at lake level, 
as they have raised the water by put- 
ting in the dam at the north end of the 
lake. There is also a dam at,the south 
end, and a power plant built to de- 
velop 1,000 horse-power, one unit of 
500 horse-power being already in place. 
The power plant at the north end sup- 
plies the power to the O’Brien mine and 
is owned and operated by that com- 
pany. 

I tried an experiment to-day, while 
the guides were taking the second load 
over the portage, to watch the effect of 
the fly-oil we have. I rolled my sleeves 
up and smeared oil on my hands and 
arms, also on my neck, ears and face. 
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Keeps Gun Barrels 100% Clean 

Preserve the fine shooting and resale value 
in your rifle, gun or pistol. Get Hoppe’s from 
your dealer. For sample send us 10c in 
stamps. Free cleaning guide. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 

2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Enough to Finish 
§ Guns $1.00 
No heating is necessary. 
New Method Gun Biuing 
Company 
Dept. F-10 Bradford, Pa. 












FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 
For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Glued and Ready 
Split Bamboo to Mount 


Materials to 
Complete 


Rod 
Per Set 














Per Set 
$10.00 $ 6.75 
10.00 6.75 


For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extra ti 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
Witt atten, GU: o «.6.6,0.0.0.0: 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
piece with extra tip.... 
For Light Bait Casting 
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For Diy Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip. 15.00 9.00 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 


Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 

German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 

First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 

Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. 

ae also neatly done. Estjmates given. All 
spondence given personal attention. 
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Mauser “Eight” with Lyman Sight $ DQ. 56 
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A—Genuine Western Model 8mm, 
B—Lyman Receiver Peep Sight No. 35 (attached) 
C—Bakim Adjustable Leather Sling Strap 


D—Jointed Rod and Oiler carried in butt compartment 


E—Box of 20 8S. P. Cartridges in Clips 


The 8mm. Cartridge delivers a sledge hammer 
blow, 2300 lbs. energy. The ideal big game cartridge, 
Made by all the American Companies. 6 i 

Waffenfabrick Mauser 


ur price $8.50 per 100 
Value $75.00, We have just 15 of 
re “ss these fine outfits at 
30 pS POV.OO 
2.00 | win you be one of 
Total Value $90.00° the lucky fifteen? 


This outfit shipped C.0.D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00, or will sell on time 
payment at $62.00 ($10.00 monthly) 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


Is Bob White whistling in your 
meadow? Are ruffed Grouse 


SPORTSMAN! drumming in your woods? Do 


you have any pheasants, or wild ducks to hunt? 
DO YOU WANT ANY? 
You can easily produce an abundance of birds for your 
own sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. We 
invite correspondence on stocking problems—or with those 
wishing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. 
Game and ornamental pheasants, quails, partridges, grouse. 
wild turkeys, wild ducks, wild geese, peafowl. Finest 
birds for breeding or stocking. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9-20 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Prices reduced, additional discount early 
orders, Write for expert planting advice, literature. 


Pad WISCONSIN’S 


AQUATIC 
NURSERIES 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


DECOY CALLERS (PURE BRED) 


Black English Callers $6.00 per pair 
Gray English Callers 6.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (young stock) 7.00 per pair 
Black Mallards (old stock) 9.00 per pair 
Canada Geese 15.00 per pair 
Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 
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—_ famous breedin; stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 rite now for Dh illustrated 

free book, low to Make Money Bs ing Squabs 
PLYMOUTH ROCK UAB e 

502 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


Sohnson’s 
Folding : 
Goose Decoys 
Duck Decoys. 


years, 


38 B South St., Boston 


But you must know — must 
plan and start right. We teach 
you, tell you how to select 
breeding stock, how to. feed, 
house and care for them—re- 
ducing mortality and insuring 

profitable results. 


Write for particulars, free literature and prices. 


Ranch and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
‘sland and Hackensack, Minn. 


Maeser Silver Fox & Fur Co. 


Dept. H, 3756 Colfax Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 
We buy all you raise, Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year, Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,NewYork 
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How to Attract Ducks 


Grow their favorite foods, TERRELL’S GIANT 
WILD RICE, Wild Celery, or other water 
plants suited to your conditions. Selected 
seeds now ready for fall planting. Illustrated 
booklet of complete information free. Write 


TERRELLS’ AQUATIC FARM 
274-H Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A NEW CGOOSE DECOY — FOLDS UP! 


Photographic reproductions of Canada Geese on tough jute 
fiberboard in natural colors. 
Folds flat. 
Weighs only 1 lb. Gets the wariest $12° 


Made similar to Johnson’s 
Set up in a jiffy. Lasts for 
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Johnsons’s Folding Decoys, 72 Columbia Street, Seattle, Washington 
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The black flies would light on my arms, 
walk about a little, try to bite, and then 
stiffen out, and upon touching them | 
found they were dead, in about five 
seconds. After ten minutes I counted 
seventy-two dead flies on my right arm, 
sixty-nine on my left, while eighty-four 
had fallen on shirt and knees. There 
were dozens on my neck and ears. This 
fly-oil, which I got from a well-known 
firm in Toronto, is the best I have ever 
used. We used up six bottles on one 
trip, and would have been eaten alive 
without it. 


It is cold again to-day and blowing a 
gale from the north, while yesterday 
was a very hot day. I had a long tramp 
and it seemed 90 in the shade. We came 
to Gowganda to get some supplies, and 
while the guides took a load up to the 
third portage above, I looked over some 
silver claims and visited the O’Brien 
mine. Gowganda is going to be a big 
silver camp yet, and it will be only a 
year or so, before a number of active 
mines will be in operation. A railway 
is badly needed. The camp will in all 
probability be just the opposite from 
Cobalt camp—very little native silver 
at the surface, but good values between 
the 100 and 600 foot levels, where the 
veins are located near the diabase and 
conglomerate contacts. The O’Brien 
and Cassels are examples of this, and 
are developing into very large producers 
of silver. The O’Brien has already 
turned out about $6,000,000 in silver. 
The diabase contact dips to the east, and 
the further east one goes, the greater 
the depth will be of the silver-bearing 
zone. This will prove true in the vi- 
cinity of the O’Brien mine and between 
Everett and Miller Lake. 

We left Gowganda camp on Friday, 
and are now at a fire ranger’s camp 
on Smooth Water Lake. This is a 
beautiful lake with clear water like 
Thirty-One Mile Lake up the Gatineau 
River. You can see the bottom in 
thirty feet of water, and there are 
plenty of fine lake trout. We caught 
two while coming up the lake from the 
outlet to the rangers’ camp, one a five 
pound fish and the other three and a 
half pounds. We have portaged half 
our outfit seven miles ahead, although 
it rained cats and dogs all day. I went 
out for an hour and caught three trout, 
using a swinging tail wobbler, which is 
a wonderful bait for pike, pickerel and 
trout, and bass will also take it readily. 
One of the trouts was a beauty, going 
ten pounds, and a perfectly formed fish 
—dark grey, with very dark spots. lt 
put up quite a fight, and broke water 
twice when near the boat. When fish- 
ing with a copper line, there is no fight 
left in the fish by the time he is reeled 
into the boat, but when catching them 
on the surface with a casting rod, as 
we have been doing, they put up a good 
fight. 
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This would be an ideal lake on which 
to spend the summer, if it were not 
for the long hard trip from Temagami. 
The water is so clear, and there are 
any number of fine sand beaches. The 
one in front of the cabin is several 
hundred feet long, and the bush is all 
green everywhere, as there have been 
no fires here since the great fire about 
on hundred and fifty years ago, which 
cleared out all the white pine. There 
are no skeletons of dead trees any- 
where. 

We paddled for miles up the west 
branch of the Montreal River, and the 
scenery is lovely. There are high hills 
in the background with low marshy 
places in spots, with hundreds of dragon 
flies of all colors flying about. The last 
we ran into had bright green bodies 
with black wings, and farther north 
they had dark bodies and mottled wings. 
There are also thousands of glow- 
worms—not fire-flies. These shine out 
from the grasses, giving a green light. 
There are many more song birds than 
we find farther north, and some red- 
winged blackbirds, minus the red wings. 
It was the same bird with the same 
notes, the same habits and size, and 
the same dull brown colored female; 
but the males had no red shoulders as 
they have farther south. The guides 
tell me that these birds do not begin 
to show red wings until you get as far 
south as Sturgeon Falls.* There is one 
bird which they call the hour bird, 
which sings a few notes every hour of 
the night. I heard him at a quarter 
to ten and listening for him, heard him 
exactly a quarter to eleven, keeping it 
up for.a minute or less, and at a quar- 
ter to twelve he was only one minute 
out. The Indian name for it is “Kine- 
agnownashee.” I spelt as they pro- 
nounced it, but when I tried to say it 
as it was written they laughed, but 
said I was near it. 

(To be continued) 


Blackie of the Tree Tops 


(Continued from page 589) 


Blacks are not much larger than 
red squirrels, and I have even seen 
them with a few red hairs at the end 
of the tail, but no one claims them to 
be black editions of the red squirrel. 
This last fall I saw a white, or albino, 
grey squirrel. There was no doubt 
about it being a grey in spite of its 
white coat. In shape, size, length of 
body, tail, in every way, it looked like 
a grey squirrel. But I never saw a 
black squirrel, alive or dead, that any- 
one would confuse with a grey. I 
never heard of anyone finding a black 
squirrel in a litter of greys, and I don’t 
ever expect to. 


_ * This is probably Brewer’s blackbird which 
is similar in appearance to the redwing. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. ear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into Pe 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING A 
REMODELING, Estimates if desired We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen's 
profits, FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK = prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


ATTENTION 


Sportsmen, Hunters 
I make GARMENTS and NECKPIECES from 
your Raw Furs. Workmanship and style 
guaranteed. Repairing and Remodeling. 
M. GELLER 
Tanner and Furrier 
1446 St. Johns Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 







A Masterpiece 


FREE 


Our beautiful new catalogue—a 
masterpiece of printed art with 
32 richly illustrated pages—will 
charm you and give you a new 
conception of what Art in Taxi- 
dermy can accomplish in the 
mounting of your trophies. Send 
for this catalogue today— it is free. 


JONAS BROS. 
1019 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


CTs aise 


Furs Sais NOW 
Setscar nase on our list 
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mee a BIG aol 
Write bet for STEN and sases tre 
ss6 mann _— ST. Louis, MO. 
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BE A TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home oy eee mail to mount at and 


stuff 
ae skins and oi make ane rugs 
{ors art caderfully interesting and 


pare time. Save your tro 
ome W. 
Zee oman taxidermy your bob 
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Beautifal Stestrated book, 
“How to Mount Game.” 
Bxpisins the secrets of tax- 
Tells is ho os % yn 
of iow you can learn an 
iret tar oe eet eae eee 
e 8 ave my 
name and address. Wie tous = No obligation, 


Northwestern | Schost of Texidermy 


J. KANNOFSKY ciiss‘suower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists, 








328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


TRAPPERS 


“TWO 





Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMANE 
TRAP. They are the only traps that absolutely 
prevent ‘“‘WRING OFFS.’’ Catalog also contains 
useful information to TRAPPERS. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, 

Dept. G-10 Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 





Fine quality double, over and under and 
three barrelled guns moderately priced. In 
stock and made to _ special order by 
CHRISTOPH FUNK, SUHL., makers of fine 
guns for ninety years. 


Send for circular 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38B South St., Boston 
Sole American Agents 


Fur Lolo) danas 
ed a ba 


Get your copy of this new 
complete Trapper’s Cate 
alog in colors by sending 
your name and address 
at once, — — 
prices on Victor, Jump, 

Newhouse, Kempeht Act How! 
Triumph and the famous Gibb’s Traps. Also 
Searchlights, Baits, Guns, Knives -- everything 
the trapper needs. Tells ‘How to Trap, Grade 
and Ship Furs. With it comes Shipping Tags 
and the dependable Fouke Price List Service all 


season --- ALL FREE. Send your 
FL name and address NOW! 


Co. hs 
Fur - LOUIS, MO. 






















































































UPLAND # MARSH ® FOREST 


INFORMATIVE BOOKS ON ALL PHASES OF HUNTING 





Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years I hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America | returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures. 

These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 

Over 200 pages Price $3.00 


Hunting the Fox 
By W. De BROKE 


This book is a study of the history and 
practical technique of hunting the fox, 
written with a simplicity and vividness of 
touch which should give it a leading place 
on the shelf of fox-hunting classics. 

137 pages Board, $3.00 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGUIRE 


With an Introduction by Dr. William T. 
Hornaday 


This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoors is enough to stir the blood 
of every-red-blooded man and boy. Its motif 
is entirely correct. The chase difficult, the 
country wild and rugged in the extreme, the 
hunt pursued with no unjustifiable killing. It 
describes a hunting country on the White 
River of Alaska and Yukon Territory far off 
the heretofore beaten paths of the big game 
hunter going to the Far North. 

215 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 
With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’ is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal for 
the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a perfect short story, so _ in- 
geniously contrived by the author that al- 
most unnoticed he brings about the objective 
in a manner that not only holds spellbound 
the reader but instructs the novice as well as 


the old-timer. 
192 pages Cloth, $2.00 


Journal of a Sporting Nomad 


By J. T. STUDLEY 


The author's experiences in the hunting of 
big and little game in various parts of the 
world afford most pleasant reading for the 
sportsman. It takes the reader to New- 
foundland, West Africa, Alaska, Iceland and 
many other remote parts of the earth. 

It is the sport of these countries that the 
writer chiefly dwells upon, but this book 
will also serve as a useful guide to the 
prospective traveler in these regions. 


303 Pages Illustrated Cloth $2.50 


Illustrated 


Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 


281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


Guncraft 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 


Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


215 pages 


Birds 
Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in a fashion as pleas- 
ing, instructive and entertaining to the boy 
and girl of ten as to the girl and boy of 
seventy. There are other “bird books’’—but 
not like this. Scientific facts and human 
interest vie with each other. 

Among the pictures in this’ great collection 
is that of the last Passenger Pigeon in the 
United States, which died in Cincinnati in 
1916; and others depict the rarest species 
still occurring in America. Among the latter 
are live likenesses of the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Snakebird, Sennett’s Nighthawk, 
Harris Sparrow, Great Crested Flycatcher, 


etc., etc. 
247 pages Illustrated Cloth, $4.00 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 


Bird Neighbors 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Furnishes an introductory acquaintance 
with one hundred and fifty birds commonly 
found in the gardens, meadows, and woods 
about our homes. For purposes of easy 
identification these birds are grouped ac- 
cording to family, habitat, season, size and 


color. 
234 pages Colored Illustrations Cloth, $4.00 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 
By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.10 


My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


43%4x 6% inches 


Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


148 pages 


WE CAN SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED ON OUTDOOR SUBJECTS 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 221 W. 57th St., New York City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


It will identify you, 
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James E. DeKay, who compiled the 
Natural History of New York, pub- 
lished in 1842, gives the length of the 
fox squirrel as from 25 to 30 inches; 
the common grey squirrel is about 15 
inches, or a bit longer; the black squir- 
rel at 12 to 14 inches; the red squir- 
rel at 11 to 13 inches. 

These are almost the exact propor- 
tions I have also noted. All the black 
squirrels I have ever seen were larger 
than red squirrels but smaller than the 
average grey. Darned funny if they are 
merely black grey squirrels they 
wouldn’t grow up! 

It is certain that the common grey 
squirrel occurs in many color phases 
and peculiar combinations. Every 
squirrel hunter knows this. I have 
seen them white, grey and brown, with 
black head and legs, with white belly, 
with brown belly, etc. And, possibly, 
they may occur occasionally in a com- 
plete black coat. It may easily be that 
this variation of color, and now and 
then a black one, has lead to some con- 
fusion in cataloging our squirrels. 
When they were plentiful, and natural- 
ists could study hundreds of specimens, 
they were given a separate family 
name. Now that they are scarce, lump 
them in with the greys and let it go 
at that. 

DeKay states that Cuvier, in the first 
edition of Régne Animal, supposes the 
black and grey squirrels to be variants. 
In the second edition he is silent upon 
the subject, and the American edition 
supposes the black squirrel to be a color 
variant of the grey. 

And that is how it began. 

Up to that time everyone thought the 
black squirrel just as much a separate 
species as the red. Many of the older 
naturalists—Harlan, Godman, Richard- 
son, as well as DeKay—who lived when 
this squirrel was plentiful, held that it 
was a separate family. 

It must be admitted that the black 
squirrel disappears before the grey, 
just as the grey vanishes before the 
red. In certain districts of western 


New York, where there were formerly . 


none but black squirrels, their place 
has long been occupied by the grey. 

Going, going—gone! 

Once killed by the thousand to pre- 
serve the grain fields, now the coveted 
prize of every squirrel hunter. Brothers 
all, if not a separate family. 

So now let the wigs rain on the green 
when naturalists disagree—I, for one, 
will always think of Blackie as a sepa- 
rate species. 
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WESILEY RICHARDS “OVUNDO” (OVER AND UNDER) 


$1,365.00 


YEARS AHEAD 
A Masterpiece in Gun Construction 
Contains features to be had in no other gun. 

Removable Locks — By simply pushing a button locks can be taken out —each 
lock in one piece. 

Single Trigger—Guaranteed never to balk or double. Can be used all “rights,” 
all “lefts,” right and left, or left and right. 

Rear Side Gates—Invisible to the eye, opened with thumb nail, exposing trigger 
mechanism for cleaning and oiling. 

Automatic Ejectors—Automatic Top Safety Button—A Double Bolting System 
that is absolute. ‘ 

Westley Richards Guns are beautiful specimens of the best Mechanical and Ar- 
tistic Workmanship, perfectly balanced, and of unequalled shooting quality. 
The last word in high-grade guns 
Catalogue and further information from 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NAVAJO RUG 
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AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
Primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals, 

Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 
3x5 approx. ...... $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
25.00 5x8... ....60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
Promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
Hospitable, homelike. In the very center of things 


For more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels have been 
the natural choice of cultivated, in- 


teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Mlustrated folder and rates on request. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


RED ROCK RANCH 


JACKSON, TETON CO., WYOMING 


Summer pack trips in the mountains and Yellowstone 
National Park, July, August and September. Guaranteed 
trout fishing. Summer boarders, cabins and_ tents. 
Hunting parties guided and outfitted September 15th to 
November 15th. Bear, deer, elk and mountain sheep. 
Guaranteed game and service run by western men in a 


western manner. 
W. P. REDMOND JAS. S. SIMPSON 


Address Jas. S. Simpson, Jackson, Wyoming 
References furnished. Rates on application. 


Gun Club Emblems, 
Medals, Awards, Etc. 


Samples loaned secretaries. No obliga- 
tion incurred. Write us fully in your 
first letter and we'll gladly submit fin- 
ished sketch. 


THE METAL ARTS CO. 
7800 South Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


;aware of my presence. 


Pheasant Time in Idaho 
(Continued from page 593) 


very nose. They tempt one terribly. 

When my hunting partner finished 
feeding his stomach he strolled over to 
the brook, lay stretched out on the bank 
and sucked in a portion of the water. 
Then he slowly rose, took off his cap, 
brushed the clinging stickers from it 
and looked at me. 

“Take it from me,” he observed while 
examining his right shoulder, “this 
hunting business surely puts the black 
and blue spots on a fellow’s anatomy. 
My shoulder’s so sore I can’t even touch 
it and I’ve only shot a few times.” 

I smiled. 

“Not going to give up yet, are you?” 
I asked. “Sore spots bother a man on 
his first hunting trip, almost without ex- 
ception. I wouldn’t mention this to 
your friends to-night. Sore spots area 
sure sign of inexperience.” 

Jim expected sympathy and was dis- 
appointed. I could tell from his look 
that he placed no credence in my state- 
ments. There was no doubt that his 
shoulder did bother him, but had I doled 

ut too much sympathy he probabl- 
would have decided hunting was too 
strenuous for him and golf would doubt- 
less have acted as a substitute. It pays 
to be hard shelled at times. 

My reasoning proved logical. Jim 
did not relish the unvarnished truth 
about his numerous pains and aches. 
Others might show some effects of their 
shotgun début but not he! It was com- 
mendable pride on his part. 

Before long Jim was able to go on, 
the pain having subsided. He told me 
at least forty times if once that the 
soreness was still there but was com- 
forted by the assurance that others had 
ridden in the same boat as he and with 
no more physical or mental suffering. 

By that time it was getting rather 
late. Some white clouds in the western 
sky were dimming the sun’s rays and a 
customary chill was settling over the 
little valley. The branch line train 
whistled by, frightening an unsuspect- 
ing flock of fat mallards which were 
munching the grass in a nearby slough. 
I killed two of them before they were 
Jim gravely 
asserted he wasn’t very accurate in 
shooting from his left shoulder so saved 
his ammunition. 

“Time we were going back to the 
car,” I said at length. “Perhaps we 
can pick up a bird or two on the way.” 

“Fair enough,” Jim agreed. “You 
shoot ’em and I’ll pick ’em up.” 

Miserable as he was with his lame 
shoulder he could readily see the funny 
side of any situation. But I could tell 
that the affliction troubled him and that 
he was suppressing his emotions. 

“A week from now,” said I, “you 
will laugh at to-day’s experience. In- 


‘endurance. 


itiations never are overly pleasant, but 
you’ve undergone yours. The fun will 
come next.” 

The path to the car lay through vari- 
ous types of country—stubbles, rocky 
highlands, fields of golden corn, along 
miniature waterways lined with weeds, 
and the walking was sometimes easy, 
sometimes rough. 

Ever on the watch, I saw two pheas- 
ants rise from a field of corn ahead of 
us and soar into a neighboring patch 
of alfalfa. But they were far out of 
range and futile targets. We let them 
go. 
On the east side of a hedge a hen 
pheasant took to wing and I dropped 
her dead within fifty feet of the spot 
from which flight began. Several 
others, companions of the one we had 
just bagged, arose from different parts 
of the field. They had fled as soon as 
the enemy was sighted and resorted to 
air travel when well advanced. 

Jim espied a “stubble duck” sitting 
im a pasture. The bird glimpsed him 
at the same time and it was a question 
of speed, nerve and accuracy. But Jim 
braved the torture of another shot and 
the pheasant bit the dust, falling limply 
in a clump of thick alfalfa. 

“Great work!” I cried, happy over 
Jim’s success. “You’re learning fast. 
’Twont be long before you’re listed 
among the best of them.” 

Dashing forward with a vigor un- 
usual for him, Jim grabbed up his 
quarry and stretched it out at arm’s 
length in admiration. 

“They’re a pretty bird,” he declared 
speculatively. “Every color known is 
found there. Pretty as a peacock—and 
that long tail—that helps out a lot. 
The Mrs. wants a hat soon. I know 
what it’ll be like.” 

The machine stood directly in front 
of us at the side of the road. Autos 
streamed down the paved highway, 
thundering at varying speeds from 
twenty-five to fifty miles an hour. The 
conveyances were filled with so-called 
“tired business men” who found time 


for recreation when dffice cares no 


longer demanded their attention. 

Jim was trudging behind. Weariness 
was written in every line of his plump 
face. He told me often on the last lap 
of the homeward trip that if there was 
any part of his feet which did not har- 
bor a blister he did not know where it 
was. And the labored puffing told me 
that tobacco plays havoc with wind and 
But then, too, fat people, 
much as we like them, are not especially 
noted for their athletic feats. 

As we threw the game in the car 
Jim sat down on the running board, 
took off his cap and wiped the sweat 
from his brow with a red handkerchief. 

“Hot work when you’re not used ‘o 
it,” he observed as he cautiously felt 
of his injured shoulder. 
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Wildfowling in Northern 
Alberta 


(Continued from page 597) 


THE big greenhead mallard in the il- Get a 


lustration met his fate last fall at 
Big Island Lake. I found him leading 
a flock of about twenty up a creek at 
one end of the lake. With my usual 
lack of foresight I was carrying nothing 
heavier than sixes. I let him have it as 
he rose, and then wasted two more shots 
on his friends without success. Then 
I turned my attention to the wounded 
one. He was swimming about in the 
creek, and seemed still to be feeling 
very lively indeed. I showed myself at 
the edge of the reeds, for I knew it 
would be useless to attempt to kill him 
in the water with small shot and medi- 
um loads. Sure enough, he saw me, and 
to my delight swam across the creek 
and crawled up the bank on the other 
side. I dropped him forthwith. His 
kindness in getting on dry land was 
greatly appreciated, for the creekbed 
was soft mud, and I didn’t enjoy the 
prospect of plunging through it. He 
turned out to be a very giant of a mal- 
lard, three feet across the wings and 
two feet from the tip of his bill to the | 
end of his tail. He is the biggest duck 
I have ever killed, though by no means | 
the heaviest. 

The larger and stronger ducks stay 
surprising late in the northern part of 
the province. I have seen them on the 
Saskatchewan River as late as Novem- 
ber, lingering at the edge of small 
patches of open water, and waddling| 
lazily along the ice, too fat to fly. 

When the lakes freeze over they take 
to the rivers and spend some time there, 
feeding themselves to the bursting 
point on the small black water-bugs 
with which the shallows abound. Fi- 
nally, when the ground is white with 
snow, and the rivers are cased in ice, 
the big ones start on their long journey 
southward. 

These are the signs that tell of duck | 
hunting in Northern Alberta—the| 
crack of guns at daybreak; the still, 
hot mornings when not a bird stirs; the 
rainy wind-swept afternoon when the 
teal come down wind; the red evening 
when the mallard fly into the grain; 
and at night the column of smoke from 
the campfire, and the whistle of invis- 
ible wings overhead. The best days of 
the year, full of adventure, full of ex- 
citement, and fragrant with the strange 
sweet smell of the marshes. 
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real trophy 
this year 


HE along the Canadian 
waterways, far from city’s 
toil, roams the crowned mon- 
arch of all big game. 


Take back a mighty antlered 
head —convincing proof of 
your cool nerves and keen 
marksmanship. He’s wary, 


crafty—it takes perfect judg- 
ment of distance, a steady 


finger on the trigger. 


But get yourself a moose, man. 
—and make your plans now./ 


For full information write to \ / ay ait 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist J) 30 aaah 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Rail-” ”y ‘\@ 3 
way, M Quebec a a : 
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Portland, State of Maine 
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‘BURLINGTO 
“NOTEL , 


VERMONT AVENUE AT THOMAS CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A QUIET REFINED HOTEL ~ 








Maine Hunting 


Deer, partridge, snowshoe rabbits and 
bear; miles of good hunting forests; 
comfortable accommodations; rates 


$22.50 to $25.00. Guides if desired. 


HIGH TWELVE CAMPS FIVE MINUTES WALK TO EVERY THING 
Rowe Pond, Maine ROOM WITH BATH~ $239 TO $499 


—_——________— || CLUB BREAKFAST 50£ To #192 


If you want a dog see our classified) SPLENDID TABLE DHOTE DINNERS159 
columns on page 636. 
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Canine Companions 


AIREDALE 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work covers 
the history, breeding and training of these use- 
ful dogs. It is the latest and best book on 
the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training an 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing. 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. f 
157 pages. Hlustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE DOG BOOK 
By DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries are fully described in this 
modern work, written by an authority of inter- 
national reputation. It is a book that presents 
in an entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities and particular 
sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. 

353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
By A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to develop the young 
hound into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit 
dog, an active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and the 
subjects of field trials, care, conditioning, 
handling and treatment are adequately covered. 
Every man who loves a hound should have this 
book. 224 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains pre- 
pared blanks that will enable the owner to im- 
mediately register pedigrees and record stud 
visits, whelps, sales, winnings and all minor 
transactions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 
blanks to a set.60 pages.Press Board, 75 Cents 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, 
Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS. 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the from of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN. 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, 
both pups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for 
lists. horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kennels, Laurel Hill, L, L., N. Y. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED LLEWELLYN 
setter, female, two years old, excellently trained, 
pretty, fine water and land retriever. $125.00. 
Bergt, Schuyler, Neb. 


FOR SALE—TWO FEMALE POINTER 
and two male setter puppies, six months old. No 
pow Price $30. W. S. McFall, Columbia, 
enn. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and American specimens. 
Inglehurst Kennels—home of Imported Champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. Address Charles Inglee, 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES OUT OF A 
Count Whitestone-Paliacho bred, bitch. Real ones. 
Write me your wants in the setter line. , 
Vaughn, Retreat, Pa. 





IRISH SETTER PUPPIES — WHELPED 


Aug. 11, sired by son of Int. Champion Tyrone 
Larry, Dam Dutchess of Boyne by Elcova’s Ter- 
rence McSwiney. Strong healthy individuals, farm 
raised. Males $50, females $35. Dr. A. Woodin, 
Seneca Falls, 7. 


HOUNDS 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


EXTRA WELL TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs am on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds, setters 
and pointers. Trial catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


TRAINED COON, 
fox, wolf and rabbit hounds. C. O. D. 
W. O. Henson, Xenia, Il. 


YOUNG RABBIT HOUNDS THAT HAVE 
started to hunt and not gun shy, $15 each. Also 
some better broke hounds. Clarence Martin, 33 


Union Ave., New Holland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEST IN 
South; rabbit hounds and beagles, all day goers. 
Registered pointers, broke and unbroke; also 
few good shooting dogs without papers. Trial 
allowed. Johnson’s Kennels, Corinth, Miss. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; TRIAL— 
Dixie Kennels, Gb., Herrick, Illinois. 


REGISTERED THOROUGHBRED ENG- 
lish, Walker, Black and Tan hounds. Trained for 
cat, coon, cougar. Some high class puppies. Write 
your wants for high class fox hound blood lines. 
John G. Martino, Valley Ranch, Santa Monico, 


Calif. 


COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
a puppies, Ten days’ trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, 
Til. 


SKUNK, OPOSSUM, 
Trial. 


COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 
hunters, Also squirrel and rabbit dogs. Free trial 
allowed. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Selmer, Tenn. 


Tt will identify you. 


HOUNDS—Continued 


ee 

NO. 1 COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, Fox 
and rabbit hounds. Trial. Prices reasonable. Wil] 
furnish papers with some of tree ‘dogs. Joe 
Sarver, Cowden, II. 


eesti pesssspandseicaisaicennegsiinsnesedsliidepiemeeenet 
FOR SALE— BEAGLES AND _ RABBIT 
hounds. Harold Evans, Moore’s Hill, Ind. 


<ssschessGsntonpiinademtatia otal abdiianaiiaa alanine een ite 

BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS ON 
trial; choice beagle puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, PUPS AND 
untrained on approval. Trained dogs on trial, 
Cold River Kennels, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


AIREDALES 


eT 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TWO-HUN. 
dred page illustrated dog book, about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous strain of Oorang 
Airedales specially trained as companions, watch- 
dogs, automobile guards, stock drivers, hunters, 
retrievers, Ten cents postage brings book with 
price lists of trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
mnagioinas, etc. Oorang Kennels, Box 24, La Rue, 

io. 
<eoeesssistennsemesseisnisessisheetpemasiesititasansiiy 

AIREDALE BROOD-BITCH PROSPECTS 
11 and_12 months old. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Dan- 
bury, Conn, 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, II. 


FOR SALE—1 FEMALE, 2 MALE BEAGLE 
uppies, 3 months old. Harvey B. Metz, 108 E. 
ain St., Lansdale, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PAIR OF BEAGLE PUPS, 
ready to hunt. At stud, Peggies Dan. Field 
winner. Whelan, Loraine St., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED BEAGLES. GUN 
broken and youngsters. L. A. Turner, Aldie, Va. 


BEAGLE PUPPIES—BRED TO HUNT 
and fit to show. Best blood lines, farm raised, 
guaranteed to please. Harvey J. Teetz, 31 Deve- 
reux St., Marblehead, Mass. 


CHESAPEAKES 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BITCHES, YEAR OLB. 
from choice stock. Eligible to registry. Prices 
right. Forrest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


SHEPHERD DOGS 


IMPORTED PUPPIES DIRECT FROM 
Germany for sale. Entire kennel of trained dogs. 
Veri-Best Police Dog Kennels, Portland, Ind. 


POLICE DOGS—ONE STUD, TWO 
females. A litter of puppies sired by Son of Dolf. 
The Rice Kennels, Spencer, Ind. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and a. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK 
Setters, pointers on trial, 
farm dogs, pups. 


Pets, 
Kiefers Garden 
3. 


Catalogue 10c stamps. 
Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa., 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES FOR SALE. BIG 
huskie fellows. $25 up. A 200-pound male at 
stud; fee $50, guaranteed. Ludwig Kennels 
Greensburg, Ind., Box 84. 


NORTH MISSOURI HUNTING HOUNDS. 
fox terriors, beagles. Stamp for reply. Stanley 
Delaney, Holliday, Mo. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION—Continued 








CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Ten cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 
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ma Market Pl Ce ee ea 
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i ar et ace SAUER SHOTGUNS, SAUER-MAUSER EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as railway traffic inspector. Position 














Rifles and Pistols. Your safety lies in your deal- 
ing direct with the factory’s sole and only agent 
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> ON trial, ANTIQUES AND CURIOS in America, by doing so you will receive genuine} study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 

new goods of pre-war quality and at pre-war prices. | portunities. Write for free booklet G- - Stand. 

=— CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, You have the Guarantee of J. P. Sauer & Son,| Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. 

1 nd catalog | as well as our own back of every transaction. 
%c; % dollar size, Sic; "Eagle cent a ig p > 
ic. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. Address The Milford Co., Milford, Delaware. 

yon, (= ,SACRIFICE—12 GAUGE HAMMERLESS Sea Serene een 

t ; LIVE STOCK shotgun, gauge hammer shotgun, cal 

of Genes ns | Stevens rifle, .30 army Winchester carbine, leather STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 

A Soran I “7 CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN |scabbard, complete reloading tool and — ac- | wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 

» hunters, from + to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of | cessories. 8629 130th Street, Richmond Hill, L. I. | write Literary Bureau, 518, Hannibal, Mo. 

s h t t them. Just drop me a od 

pook with ff this magazine. tars,” W. ‘A. Hadley, ‘Stanstead, | PIREARMS, AMMUNITION AND COM-| EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME WRIT- 

rt Rua Quebec, Canada. ponents, loading tools, gun sights. Ideal tools| ing for newspapers, magazines, Experience not 

wanted. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. pecenene * details free. Press Syndicate, 955 St. 
ans “SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- ouis, Mo. 
yancel registered. Why pay more than we_ask. SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES— 

ISPECTS Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three | Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 

50, Dan. Lakes, Wis. Sauer guns at less than present wholesale prices | Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing” for 

to make room for our new line of Funk arms. | distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 

———__ “CH INESE RING- NECK AND FANCY | Send for list. Baker & Kimball, 38B South St., | fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water | Boston, Mass. patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. E. Warehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 
sers Ph try, Walhalla, ich ———————$—————————————— 
FS ene TAXIDERMY RARE BARGAINS IN EXTRA POWERFUL 

SOMING “FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND binoculars; salesman samples guaranteed like new, 

Hunting hunting rabbits, first-class stock. C. E. Crow,| THREE BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED DEER | °Ptically and mechanically; famous Lemaire In- 

nagazines New London, Ohio. heads. One rare specimen. $50.00 for lot. Stolz, stantly Changeable 8-10-12x $60; Busch 24 power 

Desk F, ——_—_——<— | 170 West 4th St, New York, N. Y. 56_m.m. Lenses, the world’s strongest binocular, 

MALLARDS THAT CALL, BRED FROM | —— —— | $85; Megaphos 20x49 m.m., $45. Catalog 200 
the wild. Pair, $4.00; trio for $5.00. U. S.| FINE MOUNTAIN LION SKINS SUIT-| new glasses free. — Maurier Company, Dept. 

SEAGLE Routzong, Cotter, Ark. ahbe for ream 3 = % One okins ; write for} %-44¥, =imira, N. Y. 

, 108 E. ff 19 DECOY DUCKS FOR SALE. BRED] — an Bina ie a Blac CIGAR SMOKERS—BUY DIRECT—LONG 
from domesticated wild Black Ducks, splendid F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF filler Perfectos. Highest Quality, $3.00 per hun- 
callers, $3.00 per pair. K. W. Hudgins, Hamp- | glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists supplies. dred, post-paid. Double value guaranteed. Carney- 

PUPS, ton, Va. 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. Graham Company, Paducah, Ky. 
‘ TD 
ae FERRETS TRAINED FOR HUNTING; GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL ROOTS 
ee. rats, rabbits and other game; have white or brown, LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS and seed for sale. A. L. Hands, Parma, Mich. 
large or small; males $4.00, females $4.50, pair 

3. GUN $8.00, Will ship C. O, D. anywhere, prompt $5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE ROWBOATS EASILY MADE. LITERA- 

ldie, Va. shipment assured. List free. J. Younger, New- | fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. | ture free. Wee-Sho-U Co., 31st Branch Office, 
ton Falls, Ohio. Euniee,., ae. trapping. 1973 North Fifth, | Detroit, Mich. 

HUNT ONLY 500 LEFT—MALLARDS $4.00 PER | 
1 ome pair; English Callers $6.00 per pair. Mick’s Duck COME HERE FOR HUNTING! ONE, TWO 
Farm, Tiskilwa, Ill., Box 92. and _ three- — yg ong | bath, a a 
tricity, etc. og cabins for two to tour tolks. 
PHEASANTS, RING NECK, FOR SALE—| Central dining room. Home cooking. Free booklet. LOG CABINS 
Sens end stock, —, birds, ‘ota : = Spruce Mountain Camps, Jackson, New Hampshire. 
illiam Coe, Suffern, i es 
St., New York, N. Y. are a OREGON Map and details, 

2 OLR. an offer exceptiona opportunities. ap an etails, 

QR | SOR GALE EERRETS SEONES| i100 FG. Thomem, shrdan, Oram TT 
cory ducks. B. Tippman, Dept. 7, Caledonia, FOR SALE—100 ACRE FARM ON CURRI- AGES 
eres — Sound Joining — a, por for duck 

and goose shooting—the place where you get 
wet pony pee gg | ge all ae ce oS Write for particulars. Wm. Hann, H B il d . 

FROM Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. = ; ow to at and Furnish 

| dogs. = = 

d LIVE DECOYS HUNTING TRIPS Them 

a= DUCK HUNTERS —WE HAVE NOW! uyuNTING TRIP INTO NEW BRUNSWICK. By WILLIAM S. WICKS 

lunes: ready for delivery a fine lot of the real small} anyone desirous of spending the last two weeks 
variety English, or Belgian, Gray Call Ducks. | o¢ October in a most Canela and easily reached : —s 

—— me ovary variety of wild duck — readily hunting country with good guide and cekacndiae (Eighth Edition) 
to their clear, soft enticing voice. ey are very 
ae = “-e & hana one oe pee. nee: — =P, foreach. “ae Cathon: The most popular book on the 

ae extra hens, ea rder ear! n vi : : 

ING diessouiaianiigs. Wallace Sean Some Fame, St. Deer, Bear, Grouse, Trout. subject ever written. Full expla- 

eae. Charles, Ill. nations how to build cabins of all 

ences TRAPPERS : ; : : 
sizes with directions and numer- 
DUCK ATTRACTIONS ! , ~ 

— ett BROTHER TRAPPERS AND coon|j °Us illustrations. Everything from 
co DECOE MALLARDS, $5 PAIR, ENGLISH | hunters! Get your name and address to me at/}] a shack to the most pretentious 
allers, $10 pair. Decoy holder, fits around neck, | once. Don’t fail. Investigate, be successful. Im- 

eel 25e or $% stpaid. O. Maryville, Mo. : ‘ : Adirondack struct is included 
dc or $2 dozen postpaid. O. Robey, Maryville, portant information for you. Increase your lrondack structure is included. 
ELS, | “WILD RICE FOR DUCKS. SEED oF | Pow'cdse, Pow't miss this.” Send mame and at-|| Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
Beer | Sth germination that will grow and make perma: | Write plainly, no obligations. | Address, Raymond || how to build chimneys; rustic 
an¢ Tubers; Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attrac- ee : : i 
unds. — —— —— Canes - Pond —- = stesrwaye, ofc. 
will provide food and shelter for game birds an : : 
fishes. Correspondence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, POSITIONS WANTED 134 PP- (43 full-page illustrations 
Detroit, Minn. and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 








POSITION AS WATCHMAN ON GAME 
preserve wanted by a New York State Game 





9 x 6”. 












ATTRACT WILD DUCKS. BRING THEM 












Ups 
rden to the waters near you by planting Terrell’s Giant | Protect S l A tect ° ° 
Wild Rice or other foods they love. Seeds for every am — a nen Came: Sema, Price $2 postpaid. 

— condition ready for fall planting. [Illustrated 

ee Rooklet of information | fee. kh Wie’ * | EXPERIENCED FISH BREEDER, POUL- F d S 
a Aquatic Farm, 275- “4 osh, is. . 

ae = = aoe 7 try and game keeper, understands trapping and orest an tream 

a : soaoues < vermin ; Pod years of a single, with 

ees UNS AND AMMUNITION ighest references, desires a steady position at W 

Ds —-_—._.._—_—=—=—<——————————LC——_——_—_—_—_/ Ofivate country seat of ‘American gentleman. 221 est 57th Street 
SACRIFICE—SLIGHTLY USED 16 GAUGE| Address A. S., care of Forest and Stream Pub- N Y k Cit 

ane hammerless repeating Winchester shotgun, $38.00. od Company, 223 West 57th Street, New York, ew or ity 





Lloyd Nightingale, Wheatland, Calif. 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Price .. he Dent Medicine Co.,¥x't 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A. F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book Department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michiga 


Retrievers I Have Met 


Species —Bonehead 


By FRANK RORKE 


HERE are retrievers 
and again re- 
trievers. In some 
dogs this quality is 
merely apparent, in 
some practical, and 
in some cases both. 

I once attended a 

‘duck shoot at «a 

camp near where 

Jim. Lawrence 

lived, and Jim 

could always be found at the club ready 

to take his gun and hike off with the 

other fellow to a good blind. Now 

Jim was the owner of one of the most 

likely looking Chesapeake retrievers 

that I have ever seen. Don was a 

beauty, strong, good natured and full 

of “pep.” Jim never took Don when 

he went shooting, and at this I had 
often wondered. 

“Say, Jim,” I questioned one day, 
“Is Don of any use as a retriever?” 

“You mean on ducks?” replied Jim, 
“Naw! He wouldn’t retrieve a duck for 
a thousand dollars.” 

“Well, what do you keep him for?” 
I demanded. 

“Oh, he is a good entertainer,” said 
he with an air of finality. 

One morning we found a new arrival 
in camp. Harvard was a long, lanky 
lawyer. He arrived loaded to the guards 
with shooting outfit, shells, and two 
large sacks filled with wooden mallard 


Opinions always differ when it} decoys. He was full of “pep” and ex- 


comes to 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


pectations, and impatient to get into a 
blind. And the first thing he spied was 
our camp retriever. The two were soon 


on which subject I am holding for anyone who} on very friendly terms, the dog by 
wants it a free circular which will at least} nature and the man prompted by de- 


cause comment—and absolutely all you nee 


to do to get it is fill in and mail me the cou- 


pon below: 


J. Horace Lytle, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, 0.: 


[ me your circular on BREAKING A BIRD DOG. 


| Name 
| Address 


| PE ic Secs h ba cas ebabn dice evies 
Oct. Forest & Stream 


Pohic 38976—The lion of his tribe; fee 
$75.00. Has produced twelve winners the 
past year. A brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. 

Mohawk’s Romance 60043—A Llewellyn of 
rare quality and beauty. Just won Ohio all 
age. 33 starters. Fee $75.00. 

Shooting Dogs high schooled. 

Pohic puppies and shooting dogs for sale. 


EDW. D. GARR, La Grange, Kentucky 


If you want a dog for a pal or a pet 
for the children, 


columns. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


consult our classified 


sign as we soon found. He was here 
for ducks and of course a good re- 
triever was a desirable addition to an 


otherwise comp] ipment. 
I Without any charge or obligation you may mail ! 7 plete equip 


Friend lawyer first ascertained that 


I} no one planned on going out to a blind 


for some hours, and then made a left 
lead at Jim with the query: “Suppose 
that dog would like a little exercise this 
morning? Think I will take my decoys 
and locate on Stony Point for a little 
while. I had some good shooting there 
a few years ago.” 

Jim hesitated a moment and re- 
marked, “Well, it’s alright with me, but 
I don’t know whether he will work for 
strangers.” 

“Oh, he knows me. We're keen 
friends already,” says our legal light. 
And he immediately loaded himself up 
with gun, shells and decoys, and the 
combined weight almost made him stag- 


It will identify you. 


ger. After he had disappeared around 
a bend in the lake shore, Jim gave me 
a queer look and said, “Come on.” 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“To Stony Point,” he replied. “Never 
mind your gun.” 

Jim walked fast and took a round- 
about road. We soon found ourselves 
on a large flat rock overlooking the 
point from where Harvard intended to 
shoot. Harvard was still some distance 
from the lake shore and as we watched 
his approach a large redhead came 
straight over him from off the lake. He 
dropped his shells and decoys and folded 
that duck up neatly with. the first shot. 
It was certainly a dandy exhibition of 
shooting under difficulites, and several 
whispered words of praise passed be- 
tween Jim and me as we lay flat on our 
rock. 


ARVARD arrived at his blind with 
a steady flow of conversation. 

“Come on, ol’ top. You and I are go- 
ing to be great pals. Some combina- 
tion, you and me. I bring ’em down and 
you bring ’em in. Some sport you and 
I are goin’ to have, eh, ol’ sport. I 
bring ’em down and you bring ’em in.” 

With a steady flow of this chatter he 
proceeded to deposit the decoys on the 
ground, after which he examined care- 
fully the anchor on each decoy. Sev- 
eral stone blinds had been made and 
in one of these Harvard placed his gun, 
shells and the redhead duck, and then 
tried to entice his retriever into said 
blind. Nothing doing! 

“Alright, stay out until I throw these 
decoys out. Then we will sit nice and 
cozy in our little blind and have some 
fun, eh, ol’ top?” 

Harvard selected a decoy and plac- 
ing it with anchor and cord carefully in 
one hand, gave it a mighty heave out 
into the lake. It struck with a splash. 
So did Don, and with great strides he 
was on his way to that decoy. 

“Hey! Where you goin’? Come back 
here, I tell you! Come here! Come 
here!” 

But Don had ideas of his own, and in 
a few seconds he was back on shore with 
the decoy which he dropped, and shook 
himself, splashing water all over Har- 
vard. Then he danced around with a 
few barks and waited for more. Har- 
vard tried again, this time holding Don 
by the collar. This worked alright until 
the collar was released, when away 
went Don and returned with the decoy. 
Jim was struggling with suppressed 
chuckles. 
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Harvard was resourceful, however, so 
he led Don over to a wire fence that 
extended down to the shore, found a 
loose strand of wire which he attached 
to Don’s collar and tied him to the fence 
post. Fine! Then he started in on 
those decoys and in a few moments had 
tossed them all out in a neatly arranged 
line along the shore, very lifelike, and 
destined to attract more than one wily 
mallard to his doom. Everything fixed 
fine. Don was then led to the blind 
where Harvard retained a fast hold on 
his collar, in the meantime keeping up 
his steady flow of endearing terms and 
expert instruction. Don seemed to quiet . 
down, but Jim, still chuckling, gave me SOAPS ET SS PO: ates : 
an occasional poke in the ribs which ‘i E:; oon 

kept my attention on the blind. sod out of beet brood, matcace ane ter eal” these 

Suddenly, with a wild yelp that must es ie ooh ‘in Hoonest competition. an be 
have been heard for miles, Don broke C.DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., ti, Ohio 
away and was off like a torpedo for 
the decoys. Twenty-four trips were 
made. Twenty-four decoys lay in a 
muddle on the lake shore. Harvard 
stood up in the blind talking to himself, 
which conversation must be left to your 
imagination. 

“Alright, you unsophisticated mut, 
will you please proceed to acquire some 
real education?” So saying, he picked 
up the big redhead from the blind and 
threw it as far as he could out into the 
lake. Away went Don and seized the 
duck in his mouth. With a startled look 
he dropped it immediately, nosed it a 
few times, and swam back to shore 
without it. Harvard seemed to run out 
of conversation. Then he tried an old 
stunt to encourage the retriever. Pick- 
ing up a stone about the size of his 
hand he tossed it out, almost striking 
the duck. 

It struck with a loud splash and away 
went Don. He swam rings around the 
duck but paid no attention to it. Then 
he started diving. Down he went, then 
up, and then down again, finally com- 
ing to the surface with a good sized 
stone, swam to shore and deposited it 
at the feet of the overjoyed Harvard. 

Assuming a professional pose Har- 
vard relieved himself: “That sturdy 
chest. The delightful contour of those 
wonderful limbs. That beautiful water- 
proof coat. That noble brow. By what 

























The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 3 3 NEW JERSEY 








POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
‘ in pedigree. 

Rappo Von Der Kriminal VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 Ashland, Wisconsin 





































Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, * . - Illinois 





















DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 




















HEALTH "Foon DOGS 


DOG BISCUIT KIBBLED BISCUIT 
RATION PUPPY MEAL 





CHAMPION GIPSY BOB 


Chesapeake pups from finest old hunting strain now 
ready for sale. Pups raised in their natural environ- 
ment on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address letters to GALE HARPER, Short 









SOLD EVERYWHERE 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 
miscarriage in the plans of the Great us dealers name and 104 to cover 
: postage and we will send a FREE 






Hills, N. J 









Don’t take that hunting trip without a well bred beagle 
such as Charleroi beagles can furnish you. We have a 
wonderful lot of pups, youngsters and broken dogs and at 
reasonable prices considering the quality of these dogs. 
Drop us a line and let us fill that wish and need for a 

looking, companionable, hard working hunt pal. 
Think it over, then get in touch with us at once. We 
have quite a few of them but they won’t last long. 


CHARLEROI! BEAGLES 
William. T. Roe, Owner Sudlersville, Md. 





Creator have you been endowed with 
these, that depict with such fidelity the 
characteristics of the great strain from 
which you come? Could we but delve 
into the uttermost recesses of that pea- 
nut brain that must somewhere rest in 
unimportant obscurity ’neath that noble 
brow, would not science claim discovery 
of influences emanating from an an- 
cestry of the tropics that lived in trees 
and subsisted on the plentiful cocoa- 
nut? But, it is not for me to violate 
the ethics of my profession by attempt- 
ing to introduce your past. To do so 
would but invite the charge of irrele- 





trial package of each product. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


DEPT. 772 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 









A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. . 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 


Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South, American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request, 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS  %ev,Prestos 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classified advertising rate 15c per word. 

Initials and numbers count as individual 

words. If you have a gun for sale or 

exchange, why not advertise in this sec- 

tion? You will be sure to be pleased. with 
the results. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Airedales, Retrievers, 


Fox Hounds, 
Coon Hounds, 
Rabbit Hounds, 


BIG GAME HOUNDS 


Buy. your hunting dog now. 
while you can get choice selec- 
tion. We give you plenty of time 
to try him out, as all of our dogs 
are sold guaranteed to please 
purchaser after trial and subject 
to return for exchange or money 
refunded any time prior to No- 
vember Ist. 


Don’t expect to buy a dog when 
the hunting season is on and get 
satisfaction. The good dogs are 
sold early and even good dogs 
must have plenty of time to be 
acquainted with their new master 
and his methods of hunting before 
the dog will do his best. New 
strange country and a new strange 
master does not appeal to a ma- 
ture dog and the sooner you and 
your new dog get acquainted and 
become “pals,” the more sport 
both of you will enjoy this season. 

We are the world’s largest breeders 
and distributors of hunting dogs, and 
we are.in a position to furnish you with 
just the kind of “hunting pal” you want. 


If you want to enjoy the fun this 
season and your finances are limited, 
you will probably be interested in our 
easy payment plan for sportsmen, which 
makes it possible for you to pay one- 
half the amount down on your dog and 
the balance in monthly payments. In 
this manner your dog will help pay for 
himself with the fur he catches. 

Send us your name and address and we 
will mail to you a free copy of our latest 


highly descriptive illustrated dog book 
and catalog. 


The Oorang Kennels Co. 
BOX 7000 LA RUE, OHIO 


World’s Largest Breeders of 
Hunting Dogs 
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vancy. In generosity I may say that j 
is not for me to instill doubt in th 
minds of your followers as to the 4d 
tinction you may enjoy, as to 
heights that you may attain. In pit 
I can only say that in quest of the wily 
waterfowl your talents are misapplied, 
YOU INSUFFERABLE JACKASS!"" 

Jim slid off the boulder and followed, 
As we drew near camp I remarked, “S¢ 
that’s your entertainer?” “That 
what,” said Jim, and then added in ex. 
planation. “There is a typical case of 
bad training. You know, I bought that’ 
pup with the intention of training him 
myself. As often happens, I found my- = 
self too busy to give him proper atten- 
tion, and turned him over to my boys _ 
with instructions to teach him to re. _ 
trieve objects. He learned readily to 
retrieve pieces of wood, etc. 

One day I found one of my tame 
ducks dead in the barnyard. Here, I 
thought, was a chance to teach Don to 
retrieve birds. I took Don and the dead 
duck down to the lake where I had the 
duck retrieved from the water dozens © 
of times, and it was great sport for 
Don. Next day while sitting in the 
house I was attracted by a scratching 
at the back door, and there was Don 
with one of my live ducks in his mouth, | 
All that day he was busy retrieving © 
ducks from the lake in spite of all that 
I could do. So long as Mr. Duck was — 
on shore Don paid no attention to him, © 
but the moment he went in for a swim ~ 
he was promptly retrieved. 

Well, sir, I had to almost kill that 
pup before I broke him of that habit. 
And when I finally succeeded he would 
never touch a duck, wild or domestic. 
But he still loves to retrieve pieces of 
wood, as you have noticed. 


Hungarian Partridge in 
Manitoba 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HIS has been the coldest summer 

I have ever experienced in Mani- 
toba. The only really hot day was 
August 20th. We have had a great 
deal of rain, some wind and very cold 
nights. Prairie chickens are from a 
month to six weeks late. Crows are 
here by the thousands and thousands 
and in Saskatchewan there are more of 
them than there are here. 

In Alberta the English partridges are 
flourishing. Of course, people call them 
Hungarian, but in 1911 a gentleman im- 
ported 10 brace from England and re- 
leased them at High River. They are 
now as far north as Edmonton, South 
to Montana, East to Regina and to the 
foothills of the Rockies. 

I may go back there in September 
with some of my dogs to finish the sum- 
mer training season. 

RoBERT ARMSTRONG, 
Holinfield, Manitoba. 
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